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NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


BOSCOBEL. 


A TALE OF THE YEAR 1651.* 


By WriuiAM Harrison AINSWORTH. 


Book the ffourth. 


MOSELEY OLD HALL. 


I. 


CHILLINGTON HOUSE. 


FATHER HUDDLESTONE being as well acquainted. with the paths 
through the forest as the Penderels themselves, took his com- 
panions through the thickest part of it, where they were not likely 
to encounter a patrol of the enemy, and brought them safely to 
Chillington Park. 

They were now at the lower end of the long and beautiful 
avenue leading to the ancient mansion, but before proceeding 
further, the priest deemed it advisable to consult the old gate- 
= who dwelt in the lodge adjoining the entrance of the 
park, 

Like all the old retainers of the Giffards, John Eccleshall, the 
gate-keeper, was a Roman Catholic, and consequently devoted to 
Father Huddlestone. He informed the priest that there was no 
danger whatever in his entering the park, since Colonel James, 
with the whole of his troopers, had evacuated the hall. 

‘ Heaven be thanked the rogues are’ gone to Brewood !” said 
os old man. ‘ Not one is left behind. I counted them as they 
passed through the gate.” 





* All rights reserved by the Author. 
July—VvOL. I. NO. VII. : 























2 Boscobel. 


While Father Huddlestone was talking with the gate-keeper, 
Jasper’s curiosity was excited by an old wooden cross standing 
in a small green inclosure near the lodge, and in answer to his 
inquiries as to why it had been placed there, the priest related the 
following legend : , 

“ That is called Giffard’s Cross,” said Father Huddlestone, 
“and it was set up in old times by Sir John Giffard. Sir John, 
who was excessively fond of the chase, kept a collection of wild 
beasts, and amongst them a very beautiful, but very fierce 
panther, which he valued more than all the rest. One day, it 
chanced that this savage animal slipped out of its cage, and 
escaped into the park. Made aware of what had happened by 
the cries of his terrified household, Sir John snatched up an 
arbalist, and rushed out into the park, accompanied by his eldest 
son. He easily ascertained the direction taken by the panther, 
for the beast had been seen to skirt the avenue. At that 
time there were no gates here, and the limits of the park ex- 
tended far beyond the place where we are now standing. Sir 
John and his son ran as swiftly as they could, and were still 
speeding on, when they beheld a young woman and a child 
coming along the road. At the same moment, they discovered 
the panther couched amid the fern, evidently waiting for his 
prey. Sir John and his spn had halted, and though the distance 
was almost too great, the old knight prepared to launch a bolt at 
the beast. But while he was adjusting his cross-bow, his son 
remarked that he was out of breath, and fearing he might miss 
his aim from this cause, called out to him in French, ‘ Prenez 
haleine, tirez fort.’ By this time the poor young woman had per- 
ceived her peril, and uttering a loud shriek, clasped her child to 
her breast, and essayed to fly. It may be by the interposition of 
holy Hubert,” continued the priest, reverently, ‘‘ whose aid Sir 
John invoked, that she was saved. Just as the panther was about 
to spring, the bolt flew, and was ledged in the animal’s brain. 
On the spot where the mortally-wounded beast rolled on the 
ground, this memorial was placed. Thenceforward, also, Sir 


John Giffard adopted as his motto the words of counsel addressed _. 


to him by his son.”’ 7 

Having concluded his legend, with which Jasper was much 
edified, the good priest bestowed his benediction on the old 
gate-keeper, and the party entered the park, and proceeded along 
the avenue. : 

Viewed at a distance, Chillington House, with its grand facade, 
its immense oriel windows, its gables, turrets, and noble entrance 
porch, looked as imposing as ever, but on a nearer approach, 
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Boscobel. 3 
the damage done to the mansion could be perfectly dis- 
tinguished. Built by Sir John Giffard in the early part of the 
reign of Henry VIIL., on the site of a still older edifice, Chilling- 
ton House had long been kept up in magnificent style by its 
owners. But the Giffards were gone now, and their ancient 
residence being in the hands of the Parliamentary commissioners, 
was allowed to go to ruin. Now and then it afforded quarters 
to a detachment of soldiers, who took possession of it, without 
authority, and did an infinitude of mischief. 

The old mansion was approached by an extremely picturesque 
avenue of mingled oaks and hollies, and it was along this beautiful 
avenue, in 1576, that Queen Elizabeth rode, attended by a 
splendid cortége, when she visited John Giffard, grandson of the 
builder of the mansion. . 

At that time, the park, which was of vast extent, was well 
stocked with deer, for the old lords of Chillington were great 
hunters. At the rear of the mansion the park extended to 
Codsall, and in this part there were several large pools, of 
which a more particular description will be given hereafter. 
At a subsequent period these pools were joined together, and now 
form a large and beautiful lake. Attached to the house were 
stables that might have befitted a palace, and these were spared 
by the troopers, who spared nothing élse about the place, because 
they found them convenient. | 

Placed on a rising ground, Chillington House not only looked 
down the long avenue we have described, but commanded an 
extensive prospect over a beautifully wooded country. Familiar 
with this lovely view, Careless turned round for a few minutes to 
gaze at it, but it was with very different feelings that he surveyed 
the ancient mansion. How changed was it since he beheld it 
last! As his eye ran over the front of the once proud structure, 
he noted the injuries it had sustained — windows shattered 
—architectural ornaments mutilated, or thrown down —the 
smooth lawns trampled over—the terrace grass-grown. Yawning 
wide, the great entrance door revealed the havoc that had taken 
place within. 

Careless and the priest exchanged mournful glances as they 
walked towards the house, but not a word passed between them. 
The great hall which they entered was a complete wreck—its 
beautifully carved oak screen having been ruthlessly destroyed. 
The sculptured armorial bearings on the grand oak staircase were 
likewise irreparably injured. Nothing that hatchet could mutilate 
was spared. 

‘* Have you seen enough ?” inquired the priest. 
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“No,” replied Careless, ‘‘ J would fain see what these 
vindictive miscreants can do when they are under no restraint. 
Come with me, father. Wait for us here, Jasper.” 

Accompanied by Father Huddlestone he then ascended the 
great oak staircase, and they proceeded to examine the long 
gallery and the numerous apartments connected with it, all of 
which were marked by the hand of the ruthless destroyer. 

‘¢ What would Peter Giffard say if he could behold his house ?”’ 
remarked Careless. ‘‘ It would break his stout heart—if, indeed, 
his heart is not already broken.” 

‘‘ He bears his misfortunes bravely,” said Father Huddlestone. 
** But the king’s defeat at Worcester will be a greater blow to 
him than the worst of his own losses.”’ 

‘Ah! if we Royalists had but won that battle, father,” cried 
Careless ; “we should soon have enjoyed our own again! But 
we must now wait for many a long day.” 

“] fear so, my son,” replied the priest. ‘‘ But I trust in the 
justice of Heaven !”’ 

Meanwhile Jasper, tired by his walk, had sought a seat among 
the broken furniture scattered about. Discovering an old arm- 
chair, he threw himself into it and fell asleep almost imme- 
diately. 

Having completed their survey of the upper rooms, Careless 
and the priest were about to descend, but while passing through 
the gallery they chanced to look out of a window, and, to their 
infinite dismay, perceived a small party of dragoons, with an 
officer at their head, riding quickly towards the house. 

There was time enough to save themselves by a hasty retreat, 
but not a moment to lose. Careless rushed to the head of 
the great staircase, and called out to Jasper that the enemy was 
at hand, bidding him fly to the back of the house, and make his 
way out. 

Feeling certain that the page heard him, and would instantly 
attend to the warning, he gave himself no further concern, but 
followed Father Huddlestone down a back staircase. Luckily, 
there was nothing to prevent their egress—the doors being all 
unfastened—and they were soon in the court-yard. 

Here they waited for a few moments for Jasper, expecting 
he would join them, but he came not. Careless now became 


seriously alarmed, and his uneasiness was increased by some 
sounds that seemed to announce the arrival of the troopers. 
Despite Father Huddlestone’s entreaties he re-entered the house, 
but presently came back, and with a look of anguish exclaimed : 


“Too late! The troopers have already entered—he must be 
captured !”” 
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“ Nay, then, we must save ourselves if we can,” cried Father 
Huddlestone. <‘‘ Let us make for the wood,” 
They had scarcely quitted the court-yard when three or four 


troopers rode into it. 


II. 


HoW THE KING WAS WELL-NIGH CAPTURED BY MADMANNAH. 


SEATED in the arbour, to which he had retired on the de- 
parture of Father Huddlestone and his companions, Charles 
endeavoured to review his position calmly. 

His great desire had been to remain at Boscobel till the 
vigilance of his enemies should relax, and an opportunity of 
reaching the coast might occur to him, but after Father Huddle- 
stone’s earnest representations of the great risk he would run, 
he felt the necessity of seeking another hiding-place, and where 
could a more secure retreat be found than was offered by Moseley 
Old Hall? Mr. Whitgreave, the owner of the mansion, belonged 
to the old religion, and the unfortunate monarch had learnt 
from recent experience that those who had proved most faithful 
to him in his hour of peril were Roman Catholics. Besides, 
Father Huddlestone had given him positive assurance of the 
fidelity of Mr. Whitgreave’s household. There was no risk, 
therefore, of betrayal. . The great danger lay in the journey. 
If he could only reach Moseley Old Hall in safety all would be 
well. 

Still, he felt reluctant to quit Boscobel. The Penderels 
had completely won his regard. Their devotion had impressed 
him deeply, and he well knew that men so honest and trusty, 
and possessed of such good sound sense, were rarely to be met 
with. Having been thrown so much into their company — 
especially into that of Trusty Dick—he knew them more 
intimately than he had ever done persons in their humble station, 
and he formed a very high and perfectly just opinion of their 
worth. 

Naturally, the uppermost thought in his mind was how to 
reach the coast, and procure a vessel to convey him to France, 
and he was considering how he could best accomplish his object, 
when the sound of quick footsteps on the gravel-walk leading 
to the mount caught his ear. He immediately looked forth, 
and saw it was Trusty Dick, who had come to warn him. 

“ Your majesty must not stay here any longer,” said the faith- 
ful fellow. “ The enemy is at hand.” 
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On hearing this Charles hurried to the house, where he found 
William Penderel and his wife in great consternation, for they 
had just learnt from Dick that Colonel James, being dissatisfied 
with the result of the first investigation, was about to make 
another search of the house, and was coming thither with: his 
troo : 


“TJ will again take refuge in the oak,” cried Charles, .“I 
shall be safe amid its branches.” 

“There is not time to reach the tree,” said Dick, who could 
not conceal his uneasiness. ‘‘ Besides, that rascally trooper whom 
your majesty made a prisoner is with them.”’ 

“You must hide in the secret closet, my liege, or in the priest’s 
hole,” said Joan. 

“There are other hiding-places,” added William Penderel, 
‘but none so secure as the secret closet in the chimney. Go 
thither at once, sire, I entreat you. There is not a moment to 
lose.” 

‘“‘T must not be found here,” cried Trusty Dick, “‘ my presence 
would excite suspicion. But I shall not be far off.” 

Snatching up a sword that had been left for him by Careless, 
Charles hurried up-stairs, and opened the door of the secret 
closet. While he was thus employed, he fancied he heard some 
one in the adjoining chamber, and at once flew to the trap-door, 
and let himself down into the lower chamber. In his haste, he 
had left the sword lying on the floor of the bedroom, and had 
upset a fauteuil—and; worst of all, he had left the door of the 
secret closet open—but he felt sure Joan would quickly follow 
and put all right. 

And so she would have done, had she not been prevented. 
How great was her terror, on entering the bed-chamber, to see 
a trooper standing there, amid all these evidences of the king’s 
hasty retreat. 

The trooper she beheld was Madmannah. He had got into 
the house through an open window, and had made his way privily 
up-stairs. Placing his pike at her breast, he ordered her instantly 
to — the room, and she did not dare to disobey. 

asting an anxious glance at the accusing sword, but still 
hoping the trap-door might not be discovered, Joan went down to 
the hall, where another scene of terror awaited her. 

Colonél James was interrogating her husband, who was standing 
before the stern Republican leader with a trooper on either side 
of him. Ezra, who was stationed at the foot of the staircase, 
allowed her to enter the hall, but bade her hold her tongue. 


Colonel James was seated near the table. His aspect was un- 


usually severe, but William Penderel did not quail before his 
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menacing looks. The forester’s gigantic figure dwarfed the 
troopers who stood on either side of him. 

‘¢T know thou art a stubborn knave,” said Colonel James ; 
‘‘ but I will wrest the truth from thee. I am certain that Charles 
Stuart is concealed within this house, and I mean not to depart 
without him. But I will not waste time in the search. Thy life 
is already forfeited for thy treasonable conduct, and I should be 
justified in putting thee to death ; but I will spare thee, if, with- 
out more ado, the malignant prince be delivered up to me. Nay, 
more, I will reward thee. Dost hear me, sirrah ?’’ he continued, 
finding that his words produced no visible impression upon the 
prisoner. ‘I am not one to be trifled with, as thou wilt find.” 

As he spoke, he arose, strode towards the prisoner, and draw- 
ing a pistol from his belt, placed it at Penderel’s head. 

‘‘ Speak the truth, or thou art a dead man,” he said. ‘* Where 
is the prince ?” 

This was too much for Joan. She could not stand by and see 
her husband shot. Rushing forward, she besought the fierce 
Republican leader to spare him. 

‘‘ A word from thee will save his life,” said Colonel James, 
lowering the pistol and turning towards her. 

“Woman, I forbid you to speak,” said William Penderel, 
sternly. | 

*¢ Shoot me if you will,” cried Joan to the Republican leader, 
‘““T have nothing to declare. Charles Stuart is not here.” 

** That is false,” exclaimed Colonel James. ‘‘ Deliver him to me, 


‘or ye shall both die. Your treasonable practices are known to 


me. Iam aware that the fugitive prince and one of his atten- 
dants were concealed in an oak hard by this house. Where are 
they? They cannot have escaped.” 

‘ Wherefore not ?”’ rejoined William Penderel. ‘ If, as you 
assert, they were hidden in an oak, they could not be here. 
Search the house, and if you find him you seek, then put us to 
death.” 

Finding he could not intimidate the resolute forester, Colonel 
James left him in charge of a couple of troopers, with orders to 
shoot him if he attempted to escape, and commanded Joan to 
conduct him over the house. 

*¢ If Charles Stuart be found hidden within the house, thou and 
thy husband shall assuredly die,” he said. ‘ But if it be as 
thou affirmest, I will spare you both.” 

“Where will you begin the search ?”’ inquired Joan. 

‘“*] will leave no room unvisited,”’ replied Colonel James. 
‘¢ But I will first examine the bed-chambers.” 

Joan’s heart quaked as the stern officer marched up-stairs and 
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proceeded to the principal bedroom. Colonel James was 
astonished by finding Madmannah standing in the midst of the 
room, leaning on his pike, with the door of the secret closet wide 
open. 

‘¢ Hast thou found the malignant prince?” he exclaimed. —_ 

‘Yea, verily, colonel, I have discovered his hiding-place, as 
you perceive,” replied Madmannah. ‘There is the stool on 
which he somewhile sat—there is the cup from which he drank— 
above all, there is his sword. I have waited for you to make 
further search, that you may have the credit of the capture. 
But I claim the reward.” 

‘Thou shalt have it,” replied Colonel James, stepping into 
the closet. 

He saw at a glance that it was empty, but feeling sure there 
must be some secret recess, he struck the panels on either side 
with the pommel of his sword, but discovering nothing, he at 
last turned to Joan, who was standing by watching his pro- 
ceedings with ill-disguised anxiety, and remarked : 

“There must be a hiding-place here. Disclose it at once, or | 
will cause my men to break down the panels.” 

Joan obeyed, drew back the sliding door, and Colonel James 
instantly sprang through the aperture into the inner room. 

Finding no one within it, he vented his disappointment in 
an angry exclamation. 

‘Where is the malignant prince, woman?” he demanded, 
fiercely. 

* Gone,” she replied. ‘ That is all I will tell you.” 

‘¢Thou art deceiving me, woman,” he exclaimed. 

But finding threats useless, he proceeded to make a very careful 
investigation of the little room in which they stood. Had he 
searched the outer closet with equal strictness he must infallibly 
have discovered the trap-door. 

Dreadfully frightened, Joan had great difficulty in supporting 
herself, and it was an inexpressible relief to her when Colonel 
James strode back into the bedchamber. 

“°Tis plain the malignant prince is not here, Madmannah,” 
he said to the trooper, who seemed greatly disappointed by the 
result of the search. 3 

*“*T could have sworn I heard him,” said Madmannah. “ But 


there are other hiding-places in the house. Answer truthfully, 
on your life, woman,” he added to Joan. 


“I will conceal nothing,” she replied, anxious to get them | 


away. ‘“* There is a priest’s hole in the garret.” 
** A priest’s hole!” exclaimed Colonel James. ‘ Show it to 


’° 


me. 
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Boscobel. 9 
Joan took them to the garret, raised the trap-door, and displayed 


the cavity. 

After peering into the hole, Colonel James ordered Madmannah, 
who had followed him, to descend and examine it. Not without 
difficulty did the trooper, who was rather stout, obey his 
leader’s injunction. But once in the hole, he found it im- 
possible to get out, and had to take off his breast-plate before 
he could be extricated from his unpleasant position. He had 
found nothing, for the pallet on which Careless slept had been 
removed. 1 

Enraged at his ill-success, Colonel James then went down- 
stairs, and searched the parlour, the windows of which 
have been described as looking into the garden. His investiga- 
tions were rewarded by the discovery of the little altar in the 
oratory, and offended by the sight of it, he caused it to be de- 
stroy ed. 

After this, he again tried the effect of menaces upon William 
Penderel, but found the stout forester as stubborn as ever. 
Nothing could be extorted from him. 

At last, after a long and fruitless search, the baffled Repub- 
lican leader took his departure, and the faithful pair, who had 
passed an hour of the greatest anxiety, congratulated each other 
on their escape. 

Not till she was quite satisfied that the troopers were gone did 
Joan venture to release the king from his confinement. "He had 
heard the footsteps of Colonel James in the closet ov erhead, and 
thought that the trap-door must be discovered. Had he not 
feared that a guard must be stationed outside, he would have 
attempted to escape into the forest. 

Now that the danger was passed he laughed at it. But 
though he made light of his own fears, he did not underrate 
the risk incurred on his account by stout-hearted William 
Penderel and his devoted wife. 

Later on, Trusty Dick made his appearance. It appeared 
that the faithful fellow had resolved, if the king had been cap- 
tured by Colonel James, to rescue him or perish in the attempt 
and with this view he had hastily assembled his rte wine 7 oy 
Humphrey, and George, together with his brother-in-law, 
Francis Yates. 

Armed with pikes and bills, they had laid in wait for the 
troopers, near the house, but as the men came forth without 
their prey, and had evidently failed in their design, the de- 
voted little band separated, and each man hurried “back to his 
abode—George to White Ladies, John to his little farm, Humphrey 
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to the mill, and Francis Yates to his cottage—rejoicing that their 
services had not been required. 

‘‘ But before parting,” said Dick, in conclusion, ‘‘ we all agreed 
to meet here to-night to escort your majesty to Moseley Old 
Hall.” Hii 

From this simple statement, Charles comprehended how well 
he was guarded over by these brave and loyal brothers. 


Ifi. 


HOW THE KING RODE THE MILLER’S HORSE; AND HOW HE WAS ESCORTED 
DURING HIS RIDE. 


As it was not likely, after the strict search that had just taken 
place, that another visit would be paid to Boscobel by the troopers, 
Charles felt quite easy, and passed the remainder of the day in 
tranquil meditation. 

ile sitting by himself in the oak parlour, he revolved his 
plans for the Rice should he be happily restored to his king- 
dom, and formed many noble resolutions which would have 
greatly elevated his character as a sovereign if they had been 
carried out. 

At this period of his career Charles was unspoiled, and if his 
higher qualities had been called into play, and his unques- 
tionable military genius fully developed, he might have proved 
himself worthy of his grandsire, on his mother’s side, the 
great Henry the Fourth of France. 

Above all, his heart was uncorrupted and his kindly disposition 
had not hardened into selfishness. His natural gaiety never 
deserted him, and his constitutional indifference to danger sus- 
tained him under the most trying circumstances. Possible perils. 
were never allowed to weigh upon his mind, and in thus actin 
he showed true philosophy. His unconcern astonished all who 
came near him, and Joan and her husband could not sufficiently 


admire his liveliness of manner. Whether he was quite so free . 


from anxiety as he appeared may be questioned, but at any 
rate he wore a very pleasant mask. 

To such a point did he carry his rashness, that at the risk of 
being seen by an enemy on the watch, he strolled forth into the 
garden, and sat for some time in the little arbour. 

As soon as it grew dusk, and they could steal through the 
forest unperceived, the king’s promised escort began to appear ; 
each stout fellow being armed with pike or bill, as he had been 


in the morning, when the brave little band had resolved to effect 
Charles’s rescue. 
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First to arrive was James Yates, who had married a sister of 
the Penderels. The king had seen him before, as he had served 
under Charles Giffard, at Worcester, and had guided the royal 
fugitive to White Ladies. James Yates was stoutly made, and 
had a soldier-like bearing, but he was not so largely proportioned 
as his brothers-in-law. However, he was as loyal as they were, 
and just as ready to shed his blood in the good cause. We grieve 
to say that he suffered for his loyalty, being executed at a sub- 

uent date at Chester. Charles was very glad to see him, 
and possibly the gracious words then addressed to him by the 
king may have cheered the brave fellow’s latest moments. 

Ere long the others arrived, and now that they were all 
assembled, armed and accoutred in the best way they could, 
Charles thought he had never seen a finer set of men. 

‘¢ With such a body-guard I shall not fear the enemy,” he 
said. 

‘¢ Your majesty shall not be taken, while we can defend you,” 
they cried with one voice. 

“T hope you have brought your horse for me, Humphrey ?” 
said the king. 

** Ay, sire,” replied the sturdy miller. “ Robin is already 
in the barn.” 

*¢°Tis well!” cried Charles. ‘‘ Now sit down to supper, and 
mind me not.” 

The king had already supped, and supped very heartily, for his 
misfortunes had not taken away his appetite, but his majesty ate 
little in comparison with those who followed him. 

It was wonderful to see how quickly the heaped up trenchers 
were cleared, und how soon the tall tankard of ale was emptied. 
But the trenchers were filled again, and so was the tall tankard, 
though only to be emptied once more. Luckily, there was 
enough and to spare, for Joan knew the powers of her guests, 
and had provided accordingly. 

When the plain but plentiful repast was ended, and the horn 
cups were filled for the last time, the stalwart brethren arose, and 
drank the king’s health and confusion to his enemies; after 
which, William Penderel asked pardon for the freedom they 
had taken, and declared tlie impulse was uncontrollable, adding 
that whenever it pleased his majesty to set forth they were ready 
to attend him. 

Charles sighed, for he was unwilling to depart. 

However, there was no help. So he took leave of Dame Joan, 
expressing his deep sense of the great services she and her hus- 
band had rendered him, and promising to reward them adequately, 
if he should ever be able to do so. | 
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‘<] have every belief that a time will come, when I shall be 
able to prove my gratitude to you, my good dame, and to your 
worthy husband—indeed, to all my good friends and servants 
whom I see around me, and then be sure that I will not forget 
you, one and all. Trust to my royal word.” 

‘‘We want no reward, my liege,” said William Penderel. 
“ What we have done has been from pure devotion to your 
majesty, and from no sordid motive.” 

‘‘That is quite true,” cried the others, “‘ and we entreat your 
majesty to believe what William says.”’ 

“T firmly believe it,” said the king. ‘ Loyal and disinterested 
you must be, or you would-never serve a fugitive king, who can 
reward you only with promises. But I shall not forget your 
services—yours, especially, my good dame. And now adieu,” 
he added, taking Joan’s hand, and preventing her from making 
the profound obeisance she meditated. ‘‘ We shall meet again 
in happier days.” 

So saying, he quitted the house by the back door, followed by 
William Penderel and his sturdy brothers and brother-in-law. 

The miller’s horse—a short, well set, strong animal, which in 
these days would be described as a stout cob—was brought out 
of the barn by his master, who held the bridle while the king 
mounted. 

Meantime, Joan had come forth with a lantern, and its light 
showed a curious scene—all the stalwart brothers, armed with 
their bills and pikes, grouped around the king, who was now in 
the saddle—while William Penderel was arranging the order of 
march. 

With the king’s approval, it was settled that Humphrey and 
John should form the advanced guard, while the rear should 
be brought up by George Penderel and Francis Yates. William 
and Trusty Dick were to march on either side of his majesty, 
who was well pleased to have their companionship, as they were 
his favourites. Till this moment Charles had not formed an 
exact notion of William Penderel’s height, and he was surprised 
to find that the gigantic forester stood on a level with him, 
though he himself was seated on the mill-horse. 

Before the little band got into the order of march, William 
Penderel said to his brothers, in deep impressive accents which 
vibrated through the king’s breast, and moved him greatly : 

‘** His majesty needs no assurance of our fidelity. Neverthe- 
less, since he has deigned to choose us as his guards, let us swear 
by on hold sacred to defend him to the last, and against 
all odds.” 


‘** We swear it,” cried the others. ‘‘ We will die before harm 
shall befal him.” 
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Charles thanked them earnestly for their zeal, adding that he 
well knew their oath would be kept. 

The brave little band then quitted the yard in the order pre- 
scribed. 

Proud of the trust reposed in them, the loyal brothers almost 
hoped that their fidelity might be proved. Woe to any rebel 
patrol that might attempt to stop them! In addition to their 
wood-bills, William and Trusty Dick had each a pistol—taken 
from Madmannah. But it was not in their weapons, but in their 
stout hearts, and strong thews and sinews, that Charles had the 
greatest reliance. Perhaps, no monarch ever had such an 
escort as he now possessed in those hardy foresters. 

Just as Charles rode out of the yard with a guard on either 
side, he saw Dame Joan standing at the door with the lantern 
in her hand, straining her eyes through the gloom, and shouted an 
adieu to her. This was the last he beheld of the faithful 
creature. 

After passing some outbuildings, the party came in front of 
the house, which presented a long irregular outline... The night 
was not dark, for the moon, then im its first quarter, had 
just risen, and its beams illumined the gables and black and 
white chequer-work of the old hunting-lodge. 

Not without emotion-did Charles contemplate the huge fan- 
tastic chimney-stack, in the recesses of which he had been hidden; 
while the little arbour, which next caught his eye, excited a dif- 
ferent kind of interest. Mentally he bade farewell to a spot 
which he felt would always have interest for him. Yet strange 
to say, though he often spoke of Boscobel in after times, he 
never revisited the house. 

‘‘ Take me past the oak,’”’ he said ‘to Trusty Dick. “I desire 
to see the tree once more.” 

Word to this effect was given to those in advance, but they 
had anticipated his majesty’s wishes, and intended to take him 
past the royal oak. 

Shortly afterwards the party halted beside the noble tree. 
How beautiful it looked at that hour! its summit silvered by 
the moonlight, while a few beams found their way through 
openings in the branches, and fell upon the massive stem. Charles 
was enchanted. , 

“Truly that is a royal tree!” he thought. “ How majestic 
it looks among the oaks that surround it, though they are all 
noble trees, and how it lords it over them—like a king among 
his peers !” He then added aloud to Trusty Dick, ‘‘ But for you, 
my good friend, I should not have made acquaintance with this 
grand old tree, and I should therefore have lost some of the 
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happiest moments of my life, for though in great jeopardy, I was 
never happier than during my day’s sojourn in the oak; and if 
I am spared I shall ever a back to the time with satisfaction. 

Farewell, old tree!” he added. ‘ May I spend another happy 
day amid thy friendly boughs !” | 

He then moved on, and the party took their way through a 
thicket, where the moon’s radiance being intercepted by the 
branches overhead, it was so dark that they could not see many 
yards before them, and they had to proceed with great caution 
—the advanced guard halting ever and anon. But nothing oc- 
cured to cause them alarm. 

At length they reached an opening in the wood, and a broad, 
moonlit glade lay before them, but they hesitated to cross it, 
and kept among the trees; and the prudence of the step was 
shown a few minutes afterwards, when a patrol, whom they 
must infallibly have encountered had they gone straight on, 
appeared on the lawn. 

e sight of the enemy aroused the choler of the loyal brothers, 
and Humphrey expressed a strong desire to give the knaves a 
drubbing, but, of course, he was not allowed “to gratify his in- 
clination. 

There were no witnesses of the passage of the king and his 
companions through the forest—but had there been, the sight 
would have been worth viewing. Those dark gigantic figures 
indistinctly seen among the trees looked strange and mysterious. 
And when the party issued forth into some more open spot not 
overhung by boughs, so that the moonlight fell upon them and 
cast their black shadows on the cround, they looked still more 
unearthly. Despite the peril to w vhich he was exposed, and the 
many difficulties and hindrances he had to undergo, the king 
enjoyed the ride. He would have enjoyed it still more if the 
horse he bestrode had been less rough of motion. But his 
majesty’s seat in the saddle was far from easy. 

At last he lost all patience, and exclaimed : 

“* Plague take thy horse, Humphrey! Never before was I so 
jolted.” 

But his good humour was instantly restored by the miller’s 
ready response. 

“ Generally, Robin goes well enough,” said Humphrey. ‘ But 
your majesty must consider that he has now got the weight of 
three kingdoms on his back.” 

Charles laughed, and made no further complaint. 
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IV. 


WHERE THE KING FOUND JASPER. 


Nor long afterwards, they reached Chillington Park, but they 
did not enter it as Father Huddlestone and his com anions had 
done by the avenue gate, but at the back of the hall where the 
wood was thickest. 

This part of the park was overrun with bushes, and it was 
here, in Rock’s Coppice, as it was called, that the ‘dry pit was 
situated to which Madmannah had been ‘prought. They forced 
their way, not without some difficulty, through this broad barrier 
of brushwood, and then a most charming scene burst upon them 
for which the king was not at all prepared—having, heard no 
description of it. 

At the bottom of a long and deep valley, which constituted the 
most beautiful feature of the park, were several large pools. In 
later times these pools have been thrown together so as to form 
an extensive lake, which has been further embellished with a 
bridge, boat-houses, and fishing-houses; but at the period of our 
history the valley was left in its wild natural state, and had an 
air of seclusion which gave it a charm almost as great as that 
possessed by the present ornamental lake. The high banks on 
either side were clothed with magnificent timber, and many trees 

rrew so near the pools as to overshadow them. 

Charles first beheld this exquisite scene from an elevation 
commanding the whole length of the valley, and the numerous 
sheets of water fringed by trees and glittering in the moonlight 
produced a truly magical effect, that filled him with rapture. 

He halted for a short time ‘to gaze at it, and while his eye 
wandered over the pool immediately beneath him he fancied 
descried a boat stealing along under the shadow of the trees on 
the further side of the pool, and pointed out the object to Trusty 
Dick, who was standing beside him. 

“ Your majesty is right,” said Dick. “Tis the fishing-boat 
belonging to the pool. I ‘know it well—having often used it. 
There is only one person in it now—and that person, unless I am 
very much mistaken, is no other than the page Jasper. How 
say st thou, William ?” he added, appealing to his elder brother. 

“Tam of the same opinion,’ ’ replied William. “I believe it 
to be Jasper.” 

** Oddsfish! this is strange ! ’ exclaimed the king ; “‘ give him 
a signal that we are here.” 
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Upon this, Trusty Dick descended the bank, and approaching 
the margin of the pool, gave a loud whistle. 

The signal did not require to be repeated. In another moment 
the boat was seen to cross the pool, and now that the bright 
inoonlight fell upon it there could be no doubt that its occupant 
was Jasper. 

A few strokes of the oar brought the page to the spot where 
Trusty Dick was standing, and with very little delay they 
mounted the bank together, and came to the king. 

** How is it that 1 find you here?” cried Charles. ‘* Are you 
alone ?” 

“ Quite alone, sire,” replied Jasper. “ Major Careless and 
Father Huddlestone have left me. But your majesty shall hear 
what has happened. Having been told that Colonel James and 
his troopers had left Chillington House, we were foolish enough 
to go thither, and found it in a terrible state, everything knocked 
to pieces by the rebel soldiers. While Major Careless and the 
priest went up-stairs to see what further damage had been done, 1 
remained below, and being tired, presently fell asleep on a bench 
in the hall. 

“1 was awakened by a great noise in front of the house, 
and your mujesty may conceive my fright when I found 
that a small detachment of troops had just arrived. At this 
moment, I heard Major Careless call me, and not knowing what 
to do ran up the great staircase, but could find no one. Listening, 
I heard that the troopers had come in, so I did not dare to go 
down, but hid myself im a closet, and did not quit it for some 
time, when finding all quiet, I stole forth, and descended by a back 
staircase. But this very nearly led to my capture, for some of 
the troopers were in the kitchen. Fortunately, they were eating 
and drinking at the time, and did not perceive me, so I hastily 
retreated and went up-stairs again as quietly as I could. 

“* After this narrow escape I did not dare to make another 
attempt at flight, but wandered about among the deserted rooms 
during the rest of the day. Though | was tired to death of my 
confinement, I was not troubled by the troopers, for none of them 
came up-stairs, though | could hear them moving about below. 

*“ At length, to my great delight, it began to grow dark, and I 
hoped my hour of deliverance was at hand. Taking every pre- 
caution, I once more descended the back staircase, and approached 
the kitchen. No one was there.. But the troopers had only just 
left, for I heard them ride out of the court-yard. On the table 
were the remains of their repast, and your majesty will not 
wonder that I picked up all the fragments I could find when you 
consider that t had eaten nothing since I left Boscobel in the 
morning.” 
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“I fear you made a very scanty meal,” said Charles, com- 
passionately. ' 

“No, indeed, my liege, I got quite enough, and having 
satisfied my appetite, I quitted the house at the back, and very 
soon gained the park. ing totally unacquainted with the place 


I knew not which way to s my course, and was afraid of 
losing myself, but I had heard Father Huddlestone say that your 
majesty and your escort would be sure to pass through this 
part of the park, so I determined to look out for you. 

“When I left Page pe House it was almost dark, but the 
moon had now risen, and revealed all the beauties of the scene. 
I wandered on insensibly till I came to this valley, when my 
further progress was checked by the pool, and I should have 
turned back had I not discovered a boat moored to the bank. 
I immediately availed myself of this mode of crossing, but I had 
only just got into the boat and begun to use the oars, when I 
heard sounds on the opposite bank that convinced me some 

ms were there. I hoped it might be your majesty and your 
attendants, but not feeling quite sure, I thought it best to keep 
in the shade lest I might be caught in a trap. Your majesty 
knows the rest, and I have only to beg pardon for my long and 
tedious narration.” 

“ You have liad adventures enough to-day to last you your 
life,” laughed Charles. “ But we must not stop here longer. 
Get up behind me. My horse is somewhat rough, but he is 
strong enough to carry double.” 

“ He has carried honest Humphrey and Mistress Jane Lane, 
so I think he will be able to carry me,” replied Jasper. 

And assisted by Trusty Dick, he sprang up behind the king. 
Robin’s broad back afforded a very comfortable seat, and the 
page held on securely by the king’s girdle. 

~ Once more in motion, the little band, which had now got a 
slight addition to its numbers, took its way through the woods 
that hemmed in the long valley. Frequent glimpses were 
caught of the shining pools as they passed along, and so beautiful 
was this part of the park, that it was not without regret that 
Charles quitted it. | 

The park being inclosed by high pales, they had to make for a 
gate, and the nearest place of exit being on the Codsall side, they 
proceeded in that direction, and soon issued forth on a wide heath, 
which spread out for several miles. 

The district that now lay before them was rendered exceedingly 
picturesque by its undulating surface, and by the patches of 
gorse that covered it. Here and there arose a knoll crowned 
with trees. On the right the heath extended to the little village of 
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Codsall, but on this side, there was more wood. Before them, 
and reaching almost as far as Pendeford, whither they were 
bound, was a broad uncultivated tract, almost destitute of trees, 
yet not without a charm of its own. 

Viewed, indeed, on a moonlight night like this, when its 
harsher features were subdued, and its beauties heightened, the 
heath presented a very lovely picture. 

The night, however, was much too bright and fine for the 
king’s escort, who would have preferred a sky covered with 
heavy black clouds, and not a star visible. They consulted to- 
gether for a few moments in a low tone, but did not communicate 
their fears to the king. 

‘“‘ Your attendants do not like crossing this moonlight heath, 
my liege,” whispered the page. 

‘“‘ So I perceive,” rejoined Charles. ‘‘ Harkye, my friends,”’ 
he added to his guard; ‘* we shall be very much exposed methinks, 
on this heath. Is there no other road ?” 

‘‘ None, my liege, without going too far about,” rejoined 
William Penderel. ‘‘ Yon clump of trees is our mark,” he 
added, pointing to a distant eminence. ‘‘ Those trees are not far 
from Moseley Old Hall. Heaven grant we may get there in 
safety !”” 

They then set off across the heath, and the stalwart brothers 
marched on as blithely as if they had felt no apprehension. 
Charles, too, appeared unconcerned, though it may be doubted 
whether he was not more uneasy than his guards; but the page 
gazed timorously around, expecting every instant to behold. a 
party of the enemy start up from the furze bushes. 


V. 


BY WHAT DEVICE THE KING ESCAPED BEING CAPTURED BY COLONEL 
ASHENHURST. 


Ir the king and his escort formed a very striking picture 
while involved in the forest, the little band looked infinitely 
more picturesque as they wended their way across the heath. 
They had begun to dismiss their fears, when, on a sudden, the 
greatest consternation was caused by the appearance of a de- 
tachment of troopers advancing towards them. 

The detachment, which seemed to consist of about a dozen men, 
with an officer at their head, was about half a mile off, and had 
hitherto been concealed from view by the inequality of the 
ground. It was now in full sight, and it became clear from the 
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accelerated pace of the enemy that they themselves were per- 
ceived. 

What was to be done? Retreat was out of the question, 
for they were certain to be pursued and captured. They must 

rove their valour in the defence of the king. 

At this anxious moment the ready-witted page called out : 

“Fighting is useless against such odds. We must resort to 
stratagem. Listen to me, loyal foresters. For a short time you 
must become rascally Roundheads. Pretend you have taken a 
couple of prisoners—the prisoners to be represented by his 
majesty and myself. Furthermore, give it out that we are 
both badly wounded. Do you understand ?” 

“ Ay, we understand well enough,” replied Trusty Dick, “ and 
*tis to be hoped the rogues will believe we are brother rogues, 
and Jet us pass. After all, we can but fight it out. But what 
says your majesty ?”’ 

“'] like the plan,” said the king. ‘* With a little management 
I doubt not we shall be able to impose upon the rascals. But we 
must lose no time in preparation. This morning my nose bled pro- 
fusely. 1 looked upon it then as a bad omen, but now I regard 
the matter differently.” 

And as he spoke, he bound his bloodstained kerchief round 
his brows, so as to give himself the appearance of a wounded 
man. 

Jasper at the same time tied a kerchief round his left arm, 
and both put on the appearance of great exhaustion—Charles 
allowing his head to droop upon his breast. 

‘* Now march on boldly, brothers,” said the elder Penderel. 
“* All will depend upon our firmness.” 

As they went on, William and Trusty Dick kept close to the 
supposed prisoners. 

Presently the detachment came up. 

Drawing up his men so as to bar the way, the officer called 
out in a loud authoritative voice : 

*‘ Halt! and give an account of yourselves. Are you good 
and true men ?” 

*‘Good and true men, and friends of the Commonwealth,” 
replied John Penderel, boldly. “ Heaven pardon me for the 
lie,” he muttered. 

**So far well,” said the officer. ‘But who have you got 
with you on horseback ?” 

‘*A wounded malignant and his servant, who is likewise 
wounded,” replied Humphrey. ‘The Cavalier is disguised in 


the garb of a forester, as you see, but he could not ’seape us.” 


‘Where are you conveying the prisoners?’ demanded the 
officer. 
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‘‘ We are taking them to Codsall, and shall deliver them to 
Colonel Ashenhurst.’ 

‘IT am Colonel Ashenhurst,” replied the officer. 

Taken aback by the answer, the sturdy miller did not know 
Ww hat to say. But William Penderel came to his relief. 

Shall we deliver the prisoners to you here, colonel ?” he said, 
‘‘or shall we take them on to Codsall? Since we have come 
thus far, it matters not if we go a little further. We have been 
to Chillington House, but did not find Colonel James there.” 

“Colonel James hath just changed his quarters, and is gone 
to Brewood,” replied Ashenhurst. “Is the chief prisoner badly 
hurt ?”’ 

‘¢ He is wounded in the head,” rejoined William Penderel. 
“1 do not think he can live long. 

‘Nay, then, take him and his attendant to Codsall,” said 
Colonel Ashenhurst. ‘*] have other business on hand, ‘and do 
not desire to go back. I trust to make an important capture 
before morn. A couple of my men shall go with you, if you 
desire it, but I cannot very well spare them.” 

«J thank your honour—but we do not require them,” replied 
William Penderel. 

‘** You will find a physician at Codsall, who will attend to the 
wounded malignant,’ continued Colonel Ashenhurst. 

“1 don’t think any physician will do him much good,” said 
Humphrey, unable to resist the jest. ‘‘ Your honour is scarcely 
likely to find him—alive, I mean—on your return.” | 

Colonel Ashenhurst did not hear the remark. He had no 
suspicion whatever of the trick played him, and ordered his 
men to ride on, gladdening the hearts of the stalwart brothers by 
his departure. 

‘** | owe my preservation to you, Jasper,” said Charles, as he 
removed the kerchief from his brow. 

‘ Ay, but for this stratagem your majesty might have been 
ome? remarked Trusty Dick. I tremble to think of it.” 

‘** You have something more to do, Dick,” said Jasper. “ You 
must inve nt some probable story to account for your not deliver- 
ing the prisoners at Codsall.” 


** True,” cried Charles. ‘I fear you may suffer on my ac- 
count. 

“ Think not of us,” said Trusty Dick. ‘We must take our 
chance. Tis sufficient that your majesty has escaped.” 

The road to Codsall lay on the right, but Charles and his com- 
panions had no intention of taking it, even as a feint, for Colonel 
Ashenhurst and his troop were already out of sight. Though 


anticipating no further danger, they quickened their pace, and 
soon reached Long Birch. 
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The portion of the heath they now entered on was wilder than 
that which they had previously traversed, but there was a tolerably 
good road across it, and this eventually brought them to the 
banks of the little river Penk. 

About half a mile lower down, this stream turned a mill, 
and the party now proceeded in that direction, it having 
been previously arranged that the king should dismount at 
Pendeford Mill, as it was called, and. perform the rest of 
the journey on foot, and attended only by half his escort, 
so that his arrival ‘at Moseley Old Hall might not be dis- 
covered, 

As he was here obliged to part with Jasper, Humphrey 
Penderel undertook to find the page a secure place of refuge at 
the mill. 

‘¢ 1 know Timothy Croft, the miller, and his wife to be good, 
honest folks,” said Humphrey. “ The youth will be perfectly safo 
with them.” 

“ | will tell Major Careless where he may find thee,”’ said the 
king to Jasper, ‘and no doubt thou wilt see him ere long. Thou 
hast done me good service, and I shall not be unmindfal of it. 
Adieu !” 

He then gave him his hand, and the page pressed it devotedly 
to his lips. 

The three persons chosen to attend the king were William, 
Trusty Dick, and John, and having bidden a kindly farewell to the 
others, his majesty set off with his guard. 

He had not gone far, however, when, turning his head, he saw 
those he had left standing together, and looking very sad, where- 
upon he hurried back, and said a few more gracious woul to 
them. His majesty felt that he could not sufficiently thank 
the brave men who had hazarded their lives for him without 
fee or reward. 

Moseley Old Hall was about two miles from Pendeford Mill, 
and the heath having been left behind since they had crossed the 
Penk, the whole aspect of the country had changed, and the road 
led through narrow green lanes shaded with trees. 

Now and then they passed a quiet homestead, surrounded by 
orchards, or a cottage, and occasionally heard the barking of a 
dog, but with these exceptions the whole region seemed buried 
in Ghunsher. 

At length, : after a quick walk of rather more than half an hour, 
they came in sight of an ancient mansion, somewhat resembling 


Boscobel, but larger and loftier, and far more imposing in ap- 
pearance. 
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VI. 


HOW THE KING BADE FAREWELL TO THE PENDERELS; AND HOW HIS MAJESTY 
WAS RECEIVED BY MR. THOMAS WHITGREAVE OF MOSELEY OLD HALL. 


MosELey Oup Hat, which we rejoice to say belongs to a 
direct descendant of the zealous Roman Catholic gentleman who 
owned it at the period of our story, is one of those charming 
and picturesque black and white houses that date back to the 


middle of the sixteenth century, when our old English archi-. 


tecture was in its perfection, and delights the eye with its 
irregular frontage, its numerous gables, bay windows, projec- 
tions, and huge stacks of chimneys. 

Even now there is an air of seclusion about Moseley Old Hall, 
but at the period of which we treat, it was almost surrounded 
by trees, and though there were one or two habitations near it— 
much nearer than its owner liked—it had a look of extreme 
privacy. 

The house was large, and contained numerous apartments of 
all sizes. Indeed, it contained some rooms that were never seen 
by all its inmates, though it was whispered about among the 
servants that there were closed up passages leading no one knew 
whither—perhaps to vaults, secret chambers, and secret closets. 

These rumours were not altogether unfounded. Like their 
friends and neighbours the Giffards, the Whitgreaves had ad- 
hered firmly to the old religion, and, like them, had found it 
necessary to contrive hiding-places for priests and recusants. 
Many such existed at Moseley Old Hall, and some are still 
extant. 

Descended from an ancient Staffordshire family, who had 
dwelt at Burton, Thomas Whitgreave, owner of Moseley Old 
Hall, in 1651, had served during the early part of the Civil 
Wars under Captain Thomas Giffard, and had distinguished him- 
self for his bravery; but having received a severe wound, from 
which he was some time in recovering, he retired to his old 
family mansion, and took no further part in the struggle. Still, 
his zeal for the cause of monarchy was ardent as ever, and his 
sympathies being entirely for the young king, he was deepl 
afflicted by the disastrous result of the Battle of Worcester. 

Thomas Whitgreave was still young—at all events, he was not 
more than thirty-five—tall, and handsome, with a grave but 
kindly expression of countenance. At the time he received the 
king, he was unmarried, but his mother, a remarkable old lady, 
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resided with him. Mrs. Whitgreave was as staunch a Royalist 
as her son, and daily invoked Heaven’s vengeance upon the 
regicide Cromwell. 

Mr. Whitgreave kept up a good establishment, though not a 
large retinue of servants. His domestic chaplain was Father 
Huddlestone, and he behaved with the greatest consideration to 
the good priest, not only assigning him rooms for study and 
devotion, but allowing him to take a couple of pupils. Father 
Huddlestone was very useful in the house, and, without being 
meddlesome, exercised a beneficial influence over the family. 
Mrs. Whitgreave was a devotee, and as scrupulous in the per- 
formance of her religious duties as if she had belonged to a 
convent. A chaplain, therefore, was a necessity to her, and no 
one could have better discharged the sacred office than Father 
Huddlestone. Not only did the good priest improve the house- 
hold by his councils, but his society was extremely agreeable to 
the master of the house. 

Such was the constitution of Moseley Old Hall at the time 
when the fugitive king was received within it. 

Among the Roman Catholic gentry of the period, all of whom 
were Royalists, there was necessarily a good deal of private 
communication, conducted chiefly through the medium of the 
priests. Thus secret intelligence was conveyed to Father 
Huddlestone of the king’s arrival at White Ladies, and it was 
through Father Huddlestone that John Penderel was enabled to 
secure a place of refuge for Lord Wilmot. It was from the same 
quarter that the fugitive king’s movements were first made known 
to the good priest and his patron. 

Every preparation had been made at Moseley Old Hall so that 
the king could be got into the house secretly. 

It being now past midnight, all the servants had long since 
retired to rest. Four persons only were on the alert. These 
were Lord Wilmot, who remained in his bedchamber; Father 
Huddlestone, who was stationed in a close, called the Moore, 
adjoining the mansion; Mr. Whitgreave, who had repaired to 
another close, called Allport’s Leasow, and concealed himself 
in a dry pit, covered with trees; and Major Careless, who was 
watching for the king and his companions at the entrance of 
a long lime-tree walk that led to the ancient mansion. 

Careless had to wait there more than an hour, but at length 
was rewarded by the appearance of the party, and satisfied that 
he could not be mistaken, went forth to meet them. 

A cordial greeting passed between Charles and his favourite, 


and - latter heartily congratulated his majesty on his safe 
arrival. 
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‘Thad begun to feel somewhat uneasy,” he said. “ But I 
knew your majesty was well guarded.” 

“Truly, I have been well guarded,” said Charles, looking 
gratefully at his attendants. «But thou wilt be astonished to 
hear that we have had an encounter with Colonel Ashenhurst. 
We owe our escape to a device of that clever little page Jasper.” 

‘* What do I hear ?” cried Careless. ‘ Has your majesty seen 
Jasper ?” 

‘*‘ | have only just parted with him,” replied Charles. ‘ Nay, 
do not trouble yourself. He is safe enough. I left him at 
Pendeford Mill.” 

‘“* This is good news, indeed !” cried Careless, joyfully. 

‘“¢ T knew it would delight thee,” said Charles, smiling. ‘* Put 
let us to the house. Art thou appointed to do the honours?” 

“‘ Mr. Whitgreave is at hand,” replied Careless. ‘“‘ If your 
majesty will be pleased to walk on a little further, I will present 
him to you. You will find him a most excellent host.” 

They then marched quickly along the lime-tree walk, until 
they came to the close which we have said was designated 
Allport’s Leasow. 

Here Careless gave the signal agreed upon, and Mr. Whit- 
greave, who had ‘passed a very anxious hour in the dry pit, 
immediately issued forth from it. 

“ Do not present him,”’ said the king, in a low voice, as 
his host approached. ‘ I should like to see whether he will 
recognise me.” 

For a moment or two, Mr. Whitgreave was perplexed. 

With the exception of Careless all the group were habited alike 
in forester’s attire, but the stalwart Penderels were not to be 
mistaken, so after a second survey Mr. Whitgreave no. longer 


hesitated, but threw himself at the feet of the right person, 
exclaiming : 


** This, I am certain, is my royal master.” 

** You are right, Mr. Whitgreave,” rejoined Charles, giving him 
his hand to kiss. ** But oddstish! I should not have been ‘offended if 
you had not known me in this garb—though I cannot be ashamed 
of it, since it is worn by such brave and faithful fellows as these, 
who have protected me at the hazard of their lives. May | 
never want such defenders as you and your brothers!” he added, 
to William Penderel. 

“We have simply done our duty, my liege,” replied 
William. . 

‘* If others do their duty as well, I shall have reason to be 
thankful,” said Charles, earnestly. ‘“ Mr. W hitgreave,”” he 
added, ** you will excuse me, but since 1 must now part with 
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these faithful men, I must tell them what I feel in your hearing— 
and in your hearing too, father,”’ he continued, as the good priest, 
who having become aware of the king’s arrival, had come up. 
‘To all the brothers Penderel I owe much, but to the courage 
and fidelity of William and Trusty Dick I undoubtedly owe my 
preservation. Let what I now say be remembered, and repeated 
to me hereafter, should the creat services they have rendered 
me be inadequately requited when I have the power to requite 
them. Farewell, my good and faithful friends!” he continued, 
with an emotion that he did not seek to repress. ‘¢ Fare- 
well !” 

‘¢ Must we quit you, my liege?” cried Trusty Dick. ‘“ We 
will quit our homes and all dear to us to follow your majesty’s 
fortunes.’ 

‘‘Tt cannot be,” rejoined Charles. ‘1 am fully sensible 
of your devotion, but we must part. You would only be a 
hindrance tome. Farewell! farewell !” 

And he stretched out his hand, which the stalwart brothers 
seized and pressed to their lips. 

“ Mr. Whitgreave,” he added, * you will take care of these 
brave men.” 

‘¢ They shall have the best the buttery can afford, my liege,” 
replied Whitgreave. ‘‘ And I will attend to them myself, as I 
must needs do, seeing that all my servants are a-bed. Father 
Huddlestone will conduct your majesty to the house.”’ 

Bestowing a last look at the three stalwart brothers, who 
seemed creatly dejected, Charles, accompanied by Careless, fol- 
lowed Father Huddlestone to the house. 

Entering at the rear of the mansion, Father Huddlestone took 
the king and Careless up a back staircase with cautious steps, 
and as they neared the summit they perceived a dark figure 
retreating noiselessly down a passage. 

Aware that this was Lord W ilmot, Charles kept silence till 
he had entered his lordship’s room, which was situated at the 
end of the passage, and he then gave utterance to his satisfac- 
tion. 

Lord Wilmot, as the reader is aware, was a special favourite 
of the king, and_ his — had more dependence upon him 
than upon any one else, save Careless. Lord Wilmot must 
not be confounded with his son, the dissolute Earl of Rochester, 
who figured some years afterwards at the court of the Merry 
Monarch. A brave, chivalrous nobleman, he was able to act as, 
a sort of Mentor to the king. 

Lord Wilmot had, in fact, belonged to the court of Charles I. 
and had acquire? the grave manners of that period. ‘Tall and 
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strongly built, he had handsome, expressive features. The Earl of 
Rochester, as is well known, could successfully counterfeit any 
_part he pleased, but he did not inherit his talent any more than 
bis vices from his father, who could never be prevailed upon to 
assume a disguise, declaring that, if he did so, he should infallibly 
be found out. 

Seeing that the king looked much fatigued with his journey, 
Lord Wilmot besought him to postpone all conversation till he 
had taken some refreshment, and opening a cupboard his lord- 
ship produced some cates and a flask of canary. 

Charles sat down, and emptying a goblet of generous wine, 
insisted upon all the others following his example, and while 
they were doing so a gentle tap was heard at the door, which 
was opened by Father Huddlestone, and Mr. Whitgreave came in. 

“What of my faithful attendants—the Penderels?” cried the 
king. ‘‘ Have they been well cared for? Tardon the question, 
Mr. Whitgreave. I am sure they have.” 

“They are gone, my liege,” replied Whitgreave. ‘‘ And I 
must say that I never saw men more grieved to part with a 
master than these loyal-hearted fellows are to quit your 
majesty.” 

*¢ Say you sooth ?”’ cried Charles. 

‘Your majesty shall judge,” replied Whitgreave. “ 1 took them 
to the buttery, where | have often seen each and all of them make 
a hearty meal, and where there was plenty of cold meat, and 
bade them fall to and spare not. They declined. And when 
I pressed them further, saying they would discredit my house 
if they went away without supper, they said they had no 
appetite. ‘No appetite! I exclaimed. ‘ How is this?? But I 
soon found out what was the matter. Hach honest heart was 
full, and wanted relief. A single morsel of meat would have 
choked any one of them. However, they drank a cup of ale to 
your majesty’s health.” | 

“And they are gone ?” cried Charles. ‘“ I should have liked 
to see their honest faces once more.”’ 

** Your majesty knows where to find them should you again 
require their services,” said Mr. Whitgreave. ‘ And I am sure 
nothing will delight them more than to have another opportunity 
of proving their fidelity.” 

But circumstances, as will be seen as we proceed with our nar- 
rative, did not allow Charles to employ any one of the stalwart 
brothers again. Their part in our story is played. Yet before 
dismissing them, we would express our genuine admiration of the 
loyal men we have endeavoured to depict. In describing them 
we have not gone beyond the truth; nor endowed them with 
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heroic qualities they did not possess. The Penderel brothers 
were men of unwavering loyalty, brave as faithful, and pos- 
sessed of such extraordinary strength as rendered them truly 
formidable antagonists. Fortunately, they were not called upon 
to display their valour in action. Had they been required to 
defend the king from an attack during the nocturnal nde from 
Boscobel to Moseley Old Hall, which we have just described, 
it is certain they would have done tremendous execution upon 
his foes, and have delivered him, or died in his defence. That 
their loyal hearts could not harbour a thought of treason, or 
quail before peril, we have shown. Their devotion to the fugitive 
monarch, and the important services they rendered him in his 
hour of need have gained them a page in England’s history. 
Very pleasant has it been to chronicle their actions, and we part 
from them with regret. 


VII. 


HOW THE KING WAS PRESENTED TO MRS. WHITGREAVE. 


THOUGH the night was now far spent, and he had undergone 
creat fatigue, Charles felt so happy in the society of Lord 
Wilmot and the others, that he was unwilling to retire to rest, 
and remained for some time in conversation with the party. 
Not before three o’clock in the morning, did he ask his host 
where he was to sleep. 

Mr. Whitgreave conducted him to a large chamber panelled 
with black oak, in which stood an old-fashioned bedstead, with 
heavy furniture, and a carved canopy almost touching the 
ceiling. 

While looking at this large comfortable bed, Charles feared 
Mr. Whitgreave would tell him that his safety demanded that 
he should sleep in some secret closet; but no such suggestion was 
made. 

“‘T am delighted with my room,” said the king to his host ; 
“but where are the hiding-places? I should like to see them, 
in case an emergency should arise.”’ 

‘*‘] intended to show them te you to-morrow, my liege,” 
replied Mr. Whitgreave. ‘ But you shall see them at once.” 

With this he led the king along a narrow passage to another 
chamber, in which there was a small bed. 

‘“‘This is my room,” said Careless, who accompanied them. 
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“ But I am quite ready to give it up to your Majesty 7 should you 
prefer it to the large oak chamber you have just seen.” 

«“ T have no such desire,” rejoined Charles. 

‘‘ Wait till you have seen the arrangements, my liege,” said 
Careless. 

“This room has a false floor, my liege,” he said, “and 
beneath is a narrow passage leading to the ground floor by the 
brewhouse chimney. But this 1 will more fully explain to your 
majesty on the morrow. 

“Enough,” replied Charles. “I am quite content with what 
I have seen. I shall now sleep soundly.’ 

He then returned tothe oak chamber, and his recent privations 
made him greatly enjoy the luxury of the large and comfortable 
bed. 

Every possible precaution was taken by Mr. Whitgreave and 
Father Huddlestone to prevent any of the household from obtaining 
sight of the king. The servants were given to understand that a 
fucitive ( Cavalier had arrived at the house during the night, and 
was lodged in the oak bedchamber, but they believed him to be a 
relative of their master, and had no suspicion whatever of the 
truth. 

Charles slept very soundly in his large and comfortable bed, and 
when he awoke he found Careless watching beside him. After 
the customary morning salutations had passed between them, 
Careless pointed to a rich velvet suit spread out on a fauteuil, 
and said : 

“TT pray your majesty to look at these habiliments. Your 
worthy host hopes you will deign to wear them during your 
stay at Moseley Hall.” 

“Faith! I am infinite ly obliged by the attention,” replied 
Charles. “ Pray is Mr. Whitgreave married ?” 

‘Not yet, sire,” replied Careless. “ But his mother resides 
with him, and Father Huddlestone tells me the old lady is won- 
derfully anxious to be presented to your majesty.” 

“ Oddsfish! she must be content to see me in my peasant’s 
costume,” said Charles. ‘‘ Had she been young and fair I might 
have put on that rich suit to please her. I] shall only require 
some clean linen.’ 


‘* A shirt is already provided for you, sire, as you perceive,” 
replied Care less. 


*Sdeath! | can never wear that fine shirt.”’ cried Charles. 
‘*The laced ruftles would betray me at once.” 


“Well, here is a country noggen shirt, with coarse hosen to 
match. Do they please you, sire ! +i 


‘ The noggen shirt and rough hose will suit me exactly,” said 
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the king. ‘‘ As a punishment for tempting me with fine linen, 
thou shalt help to resume my disguise.” 

“ Willingly, sire. Iam here for the purpose of helping you 
to make your toilette.” 

Once more habited in his forester’s dress, to which he had now 
become accustomed, Charles was cautiously conducted by Careless 
to the library, where he found Lord W ilmot, with his host and 
Father Huddlestone. 

His majesty was received with more ceremony than he liked, 
and he put an end to it by sitting down to the breakfast pre- 
pared for him, and begging the others to join him. They excused 
themselves, alleging that. they had already breakfasted, but 
Careless havi ing no such excuse to offer, obeyed without. the 
slightest hesitation. The king, however, could not prevent his 
host and Father Huddlestohe from serv ing him. 

Charles was in very good spirits, chatted familiarly with every 
one present, and seemed to make light of all difficulties and 
dangers. Mr. Whitgreave was quite “surprised by his cheerful- 
ness, and could not help expressing admiration at the manner in 
which his majesty bore his misfortunes. 

‘7 never suffer myself to be cast down,’ ’ said the king. 
‘And I have hitherto found my courage rise in proportion to 
the dangers by which I have been surrounded.” 

“Ww ith the spirit you possess, my liege, and with Heaven’s 
support,” observed Father Huddlestone, ‘who was standing by, 
“ you cannot fail to overcome all difficulties, and must regain the 
throne.”’ 

‘‘T trust your prediction will be fulfilled, father,” replied 
Charles. “ I can afford to wait. After the failure of my great 
enterprise, nothing more can be done in England at present. 
Another army cannot be raised. My object, as you are aware, 
is to reach the coast and embark for France. But I am en- 
vironed by enemies.” 

‘* This reminds me, sire,” said Whitgreave, “ that my mother 
has just received a message, brought by a faithful emissary from 
Bentley House, which it may import you to hear, as I think it 
concerns your majesty.” 

“T must chide you for not presenting your mother to me ere 
this, Mr. Whitgreave,” said Charles. “ It will delight me to see 
her.” 

‘¢ The omission shall be repaired at once, sire,” replied Whit- 
greave. 

Making an obeisance, he quitted the library, and presently 
returned with a tall elderly dame, who had still to some extent 
preserved her good looks. 
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Mr. Whitgreave led his mother by the hand towards the king, 
who saluted her very graciously and prevented her from kneel- 
ing, telling her with many kind expressions how much he 
was indebted to her son for receiving him at this perilous junc- 
ture. 

“¢ Ah, sire 5” she exclaimed, ** my son and myself are only too 
proud to receive you, and w ould sacrifice our lives to accomplish 
your deliverance. Jane Lane, who is devoted to your majesty, 
and whom I love dearly as a daughter, has just sent a message 
to me to say that her brother has obtained a pass from Captain 
Stone, ¢ governor of Stafford, for herself and a groom to go into 
the west.’ 

And she paused. 

‘‘ Well, madam, what more ?” asked Charles. 

“¢T sce arcely dare venture to propose that your majesty should 
perform the part of a groom, yet seeing you in this garb 

“ Hesitate not to make the suggestion, madam,’’ interrupted 
the king. ‘ So far from regarding it as a degradation, I shall 
be delighted to act as Jane Lane’s groom. The proposal meets 
my wishes exactly, and seems to offer me the chance I so eagerly 
desire of reaching the coast. What sort of person is Captain 
Stone ?” 

‘A fierce Parliamentarian,” replied Whitgreave. “I have 
reason to remember him. At the conclusion of the Civil Wars he 
came hither in quest of me, and searched the house most rigour- 
ously. But I had taken refuge in one of the hiding-places, and 
escaped his vigilance.” 

‘The circumstance you mention not only illustrates Captain 
Stone’s character, but proves the security of the hiding-place,”’ 
observed Charles. He then turned to Lord W ilmot, and said, 
“It strikes me very forcibly, Wilmot, that this pass must have 
been procured for you.’ 

‘* Very likely, Colonel Lane obtained it for me,’ was the reply. 
“ But | gladly resign it to your majesty.” 

“Nay, I cannot take your place,” said the king. 

“ You will deeply hurt me by a refusal, sire,” said Lord Wilmot. 
“ And now a w ad to you, Mr. W hitereave and I beg your par- 
ticular attention to what I am about to say. Should ; any search 
be made by the rebels for the king while I am in your house, 
I desire that I may be given up, in order to divert them from 
his majesty.” 

‘* T have not been consulted, Mr. Whitgreave,” said Charles. 
‘‘ And I peremptorily forbid you to act as directed by Lord 
Wilmot. Let no more be said on the subject.” 


Mr. Whitgreave bowed. 
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At this juncture, Mrs. Whitgreave, fancying she might be in 
the way, craved permission to retire, and made a profound 
obeisance to the king, who conducted her to the door. 


VIII. 


HOW TWO SPIES CAME BY NIGHT TO MOSELEY OLD HALL. 


“T HAVE a suggestion to make, my liege,’ said Lord 
Wilmot, as Charles came back. ‘ On consideration, I think 
it will be best that I should proceed to Bentley House at 
once. There I can be of use to your majesty, whereas my 
presence here rather tends to imperil you. Major Careless can ac- 
company me, if he pleases, and return to let you know when 
Mistress Jane Lane is ready to set forth on her journey.” 

‘¢ Good,” replied the king. ‘‘ Does Lord Wilmot’s proposition 
meet with your approval?” he added to Careless. 

“ Perfectly,” was the reply. ‘If your majesty ean dispense 
with my personal services during your sojourn here, I think I 
can be better employed in acting as a messenger. If I should 
unluckily fall into the enemy’s hands, they will get little out of 
me. Moreover, if the rogues should get on your track, I will 
engage to mislead them.” 

‘‘] have every reliance upon thee,” said Charles. ‘ But, 
faith ! I shall be sorry to lose thee.”’ 

Almost immediately after the conference just described, his 
majesty repaired with his attendants to the room above thie 
porch, the latticed windows of which commanded the approach 
to the house, and of course a sharp Jook out was kept, but the only 
persons who came near the place were some wounded soldiers, one 
of whom Charles recognised as belonging to his own guard, and it 
distressed him exceedingly that he could not speak with the poor 
fellow. Mr. Whitgreave, however, and Father Huddlestono 
gave the men relief, but did not dare to invite them into the 
house. 

About this time Careless disappeared, and was not seen again 
for two or three hours. When an opportunity occurred, the 
king questioned him as to the cause of his absence, and Care- 
less owned that he had been at Pendeford Mill, but had not seen 
Jasper. The page was gone. He had departed early in the 
morning, the miller said, without mentioning whither he was 
going. 

‘You need not be uneasy about him,” remarked Charles with 
alaugh. “ He is born under a lucky star, and like myself, as I 
July~VOL. II. NO. VII. D 
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hope and believe, will escape his enemies. Very probably, you 
will hear of him at Bentley House.”’ 

Careless thought so too, and though disappointed, did not 
allow himself to be cast down. 

No troopers were seen that day, but Careless was able to 
account for their non-appearance, Croft, the miller, having 
informed him that the patrols had gone in a different direction, 
and he added a distressing piece of intelligence, to the effect that 
Colonel Ashenhurst had paid a visit to Boscobel House, and 
allowed his men to plunder it. 

The king, with Lord Wilmot and Careless, dined in the 
library, where they were less liable to observation than they 
ma have been in any other room. No servants were present, 
and Mr. Whitgreave and Father Huddlestone again waited on 
his majesty. 

As soon as the household had retired to rest, Lord Wilmot 
and Careless took leave of the king, and were conducted by 
Father Huddlestone to the close called Allport’s Leasow, where 
they found Mr. Whitgreave with a couple of steeds, ready saddled 
and bridled. 

Mounting without a moment’s loss of time, they bade him 
and Father Huddlestone good night, and rode off very quietly, 
till they were far enough from the house, as they judged, to 
accelerate their pace with safety. They then galloped off in the 
direction of Bentley House. 

After their departure the king remained for some time alone in 
the room over the porch. Not daring to burn a light, he could 
not read, and having no inclination for slumber, he was obliged 
to occupy himself with his own thoughts, and having much to 
meditate upon, he fell into a deep reverie. 

At last he roused himself, and finding that the moon had 
arisen in the interim, moved towards the lattice window, and 
gazed at the lovely scene without. 

Seen by moonlight, the picturesque old mansion had a most 
charming effect, but only certain portions of it were visible from 
the projecting window at which he stood, and he had surveyed 
with admiration all that came within his ken, when his eye was 
caught by a glittering steel cap which could just be seen above 
the garden wall. 

A mounted trooper, it appeared, had raised himself in the 
saddle, and was peering inquisitively at the house. 

More careful examination showed the king that the trooper 
had a comrade with him, the latter being on foot, and armed 
with a carabine. 

Even at that distance, and by that light, Charles recognised 
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the foremost trooper. The man’s features were too marked to 
be mistaken; and, besides, circumstances had fixed them on his 
memory. It was Madmannah. And Charles did not for a 
moment doubt that the other was Ezra. Like bloodhounds 
these two men seemed ever on his track, and the dread that 
they might hunt him down at last, for a moment shook him. 

At this moment the door was softly opened, and Father 
Huddlestone came in. 

‘“‘T came to warn your majesty,” he said. “ But I find you 
have discovered those two spies.” 

* Yes, I see them plainly enough,” replied the king. ‘‘ And I 
can tell you something about them, father, that you would hardly 
guess. Those are the two rogues who tried to capture me in 
the oak.” | 

‘Ts it possible, sire?’’ exclaimed the priest. ‘* They will fail 
as they did then. The saints who have your majesty in their 
guard will thwart their evil designs. Mr. Whitgreave, being 
somewhat fatigued, has retired to rest. But he bade me call 
him on the instant if any danger threatened. I will do so 
now.” | 

‘Stay an instant, father,” said the king. ‘Iam unwilling 
to disturb him without cause. I think those two spies are only 
reconnoitring the house, and do not design to attempt an 
entrance now.” 

‘‘Oh! the treacherous villains !’’ cried Father Huddlestone. 
“Were I to point them out to my patron, he would fire upon 
them and destroy them.” 

“Then do not wake him,” said Charles. ‘‘ I see no cause for 
apprehension. Look! they are marching off.” 

“Truly, they are moving, sire, but they have not finished their 
survey. Having examined the front, they are going to the back 
of the house.” 


“ You are right, father,” replied Charles. 
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THEATRICAL SURVEY. 


In that very entertaining book, Colley Cibber’s “‘ Apology for 
his Life,” the author devotes a passage to lamenting the great 
increase which had taken place in the number of theatres, while 
there had been no corresponding increase in the number of 
dramatic authors. At that period there were in London five 
theatres, and there were writing for the stage the following gen- 
tlemen: Dryden, Congreve, Wycherley, Farquhar, Vanbrugh, 
Gay, Shadwell, Etherege, Cibber himself, and a host of others 
whose names only have come down to us. But of the five 
theatres mentioned one was devoted to opera, and the others 
were not open for performance on every day in the year; so that 
if we say that the writers of the period were working for three 
houses, we will—in any comparison of that age with this— 
approach more nearly to the truth. It is true that in those days 
people spoke with surprise of an unprecedented run of thirteen 
nights, and quoted one hundred and thirty pounds as a ‘‘ fabu- 
lous” sum when that price was paid by the manager to a Drury 
Lane author—this, however, only serves to heighten the contrast 
we would point out. In our own day affairs are reversed. We 
have almost as many theatres in London now as they had authors 
then ; while, on the other hand, it is but a slight exaggeration to 
say that our authors number about as many as did their theatres. 
It, then, Colley Cibber found reason to deplore the rise of new 
theatres on the ground that too great a strain would thereby be 
put upon the author and upon the public—if he was of opinion 
that there was not a sufficient amount of invention, imagination, 
ingenuity, and wit among thirty mortals to supply dramatic 
entertainment to three audiences—though among these mortals 
were Dryden, and Congreve, and Farquhar—how much more 
reason have we to deplore in an age like this the miserable 
spectacle presented by our theatres. If to the names of Lytton 
und Marston we add those of Gilbert and Robertson, we have 
mentioned all who have a proper conception of the dignity of 
their art. Literature is a thing which we do not think of ex- 
pecting on the stage. The merest adventurers in letters take to 
it when everything else, from novel writing to comic journalism, 
has failed with them. It presents to the craft an opening similar 
to that which is afforded by the medical profession to a certain 
class of men at college—a safe refuge—to which the entrance is 
easy, and over which t henames and reputations of great men 
shed a protecting halo. Stage writing has become a trade. 
What the old dramatists call ‘*the best sort of men’”’ rarely 
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think of competing for dramatic honours; and when they do— 
if their work happens to possess any sterling literary merit—any 
ring of true poctry—they will have every reason to regret having 
entered upon the competition. That dramatic talent and dramatic 
taste seem to have declined in the same proportion as our means 
of placing plays upon the stage effectively have increased, is a fact 
as patent as it is deplorable. Wits and poets have fled on the 
approach of carpenters and machinists. The inventor of a new 
sort of trap-door is a person much more respected than the writer 
of an epigrammatic dialogue. The painter of the scenes usually 
receives as much pay as the author of the piece—and usually 
deserves more. If Colley Cibber were alive now, he would not 
be so ready to express a low opinion of his works, or to write an 
apology for his life. Measuring himself by the standard of 1872, 
he would find himself to be as far beyond the age of Boucicault 
as he was below the age of Shakspeare. 

The month presents littie of interest, and nothing of value 
whereon to report. The French plays at the St. James’s Theatre 
continue to attract good houses. The Parisian company at the 
Opera Comique have been obliged—we trust owing to want of 
public support—to close its doors. If we can tolerate bad plays 
—at least, we know what good opera is, and are not fond of bad 
singing. The class of works presented at the Opera Comique 
was rather better than the manner of singing those works; and 
while it is unpleasant to see industrious and painstaking artists 
making a costly failure, we are not sorry that this company has 
betaken itself to regions where its efforts will be more fully 
appreciated. 

Two new writers of comedy have put in an appearance. Mr. 
O’Neill (whose name we remember to have seen as the author of 
a burlesque at the Charing Cross Theatre) has supplied the 
Royalty with a comedy entitled ‘‘ Bohemia and Belgravia.” The 
title suggests the intention and scope of the work. It also sug- 
gests the calibre of the author. The play is a thin imitation of 
the Robertsonian manner. It is well put on the stage however ; 
and the actors make up to some extent for the deficiencies of the 
author. Mr. Freund’s comedy at the Queen’s Theatre we have 
not seen. The title of the piece is “‘ The Undergraduate.” Mr. 
Freund is the author of the romance entitled ‘‘ Lost,” which ran 
last year through the pages of the Dark Blue. We do not know 
whether this fact tl our readers to augur well of his 
chances as a dramatist. 

At the Gaiety Theatre, Mr. Boucicault has produced his 
“ Arrah na Pogue.” Those who have seen Mr. Boucicault in 
one Irish part, will go to see him in all. The play, which is an 
old favourite with the public, is in our opinion superior to the 
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‘Colleen Bawn.” And although the drowning scene in the 
latter produces a very profound impression on the gallery and 
the more excitable portions of the pit, it is by no means so great 
a triumph of science and mechanical skill as the tower scene in 
‘¢ Arrah na Pogue.” There is an amount of daring originality 
in the contrivance, which makes one regret that the author is 
not permitted to take out a patent for his invention. ‘“ The 
Wearing of the Green” is a song which the authorities in Dublin 
have prohibited time out of mind. It contains a number of lively 
aspersions on Saxon character, declares the undying hostility of 
the Irish, and appeals in a general but forcible manner to the 
rebellious spirit of the Celt. Mr. Boucicault sings it with great 
feeling, and is rapturously applauded every night by an audience 
of Englishmen. We confess that we were pleased to observe the 
fact. The applause of the audience implied no indorsement of 
the doctrine, but simply a tribute to the actor. The time is not 
so far distant when the enunciation of such sentiments on the 
stage of a London theatre would have caused a scene of very 
considerable confusion. It is pleasant to see art lifted out of the 
arid region of party politics. 

The number of reproductions on the boards—revivals chiefly 
of pieces connected with the success of a particular part—is 
somewhat astonishing just at present. But as good old things 
are as a rule preferable to bad new ones, we do not feel inclined 
to complain. In addition to Mr. Boucicault’s works at the 
Gaiety, we may mention Miss Bateman’s ‘‘ Leah”’ at the Lyceum, 
Mr. Clarke at the Strand in two of his favourite parts (by the way, 
when is that gentleman going to give us a repetition of his 
inimitable Major Wellington de Boots?), and Mr. Fechter’s 
“* Hamlet” at the Princess’s. At the Vaudeville, Mr. Bouci- 
cault’s first work as a dramatist, ‘‘ London Assurance’’ (produced 
at Covent Garden when the author was little more than a boy), 
is found attractive by the public and profitable by the managers. 

Opera-bouffé is having a good time of jt. Offenbach and 
Hervé are the heroes of the hour. Three theatres give us com- 
positions of the former, and the latter in person illustrates his 
works at the Theatre Royal in Holborn. If we can’t have wit— 
and as that commodity is the ‘ only drug in all the nation” we 
don’t suppose we can—let us have our nonsense, downright 
nonsense. Let it be sparkling. Let it appeal to the eye and ear 
without troubling the understanding. Give us plenty of beauti- 
ful dresses—plenty of forms “ expressed’”’ rather than ‘ con- 
cealed,”” as Tennyson has it, by draping—plenty of melody that 
can be recollected, and hummed upon occasion, till it grows stale. 


We have come to this. Our next step will be to confess it 
openly. Amen! 

















THE GARDEN AND SPRING. 


FROM THE OORDOO OF THE “BAGH O BAHAR’ AND THE 
PERSIAN OF THE “ FOUR DERVISHES.” 


TRANSLATED BY THE AUTHOR. OF THE “Two OFFICERS,” 
“ Wipow Dattas,” Ke. 


VII. 


In the morning they brought me for breakfast, almonds, 
pistachio nuts, raisins, dates, and sherbet. Thus I fared for 
three days and nights, and on the fourth, I wished to take my 
departure. My host, on my mentioning this, said he hoped I 
found nothing wrong about the reception I met with, that I 
wished so soon to go. I said: 

‘‘ That such a consideration never entered my mind, but my 
sojourn has been long enough for a guest and for a faqueer. I 
should be departing from my character if I did not travel, but 
such kindness has been shown me that I know not how to 
acknowledge it.” 

Then he said: “ You must do as you wish, but stay a little 
until I mention to the princess about your wish. But before I 
go, I must tell you that all that surrounds you here is your own 
property.” 

I said: “ The Lahol,” (the expression of surprise) “ why if I 
did as you say, I would be one of those Jews whose soul is bent 
on gain, not a faqueer; but what a contrast there is between the 
two. 

He said: “If the princess hear this, she will be angry with 
me ; however, the property shall be locked up in a storehouse and 
you shall have the key of it, and have all at your disposal.” 

I tried to oppose this, but he would not hear of it, so I was 
obliged to consent. Then a faithful woman’s servant who had his 
turban and ears ornamented with jewels, and waistcloth of 
embroidered cloth, holding a studded gold mace in his hand, with 
a train of table servants after him in great state, approached me, 
and with much ceremony and many compliments urged me to 
enter a more stately house than the one I was in, saying that it 
would be considered a misfortune to all, and the princess would 
be much displeased, if I were to leave the country and say I had 
not been well treated. I was confused with the great attention 
I received, but I was obliged to follow this second host, and for 
three days and nights I was feasted most luxuriously and pre- 
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sented with every article of furniture which the second house 
contained, and after the servant had shown me all that was 
inside it, he insisted that I should consider myself proprietor of 
all, and further, if I thought of anything I was in want of only 
to name it. I then said to him: 

“Tam a faqueer, not a merchant intent upon gain, though 
you offer it me without my seeking it.” 

Then he said: “ There is no mind without covetousness, 


Neither those jogees who long nails do wear, nor yet those known by their 
long-matted hair, 


Or those of aspect grim and always sad, or those unclothed who roam the 
forest mad; 


Those who wood-ashes wear from head to foot, or those whose lips are kept for 
ever mute. 


Heroes and braves, snake-charmers have I seen, and those who creep four- 
footed on the green; 

Those wandering souls under a demon’s spell, or those who care not how they 
fare or dwell ; 


Those whose self-torture know no sense of pain, those who profess to make 
the future plain ; 
Sut never those whose minds ne’er thought of gain.” 


I said: “ You speak truly, but I have really no wish for any- 
thing. But if you will kindly be the bearer of a note to the 
princess I shall esteem it a favour, and by its reaching its happy 
destination it would be to me as though I were given boundless 
wealth.” 

He said: “ My every thought and act are at your service, I 
shall be happy in being honoured with your orders.” 

I then wrote : 


“ First I write in the name of the Merciful God. Some few 
days ago I arrived at this town happy in being under your 
government, and having become acquainted with the fame of 
your justice and benevolence, I am desirous of having the 
honour of paying you my respects in person. I have come 
on a journey from a far distant country, and everywhere I have 
passed I have heard of the greatness and goodness of your 
character. I am not desirous of obtaining any boon. The hope of 
seeing you is my only wish, and so far from avarice of world] 

oods ] am myself a prince of my own land and want nothing. 

f my humble request be granted I shall feel the exalted honour, 


but if not, I shall wander away and bury my grief in solitude 
like Mujnoon or Furhad.” 


I gave this then to the woman’s servant, and he took it to the 
princess, and in a short time returned and took me with him to 
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the queen’s palace. When I entered the inner hall, I saw a very 
lady-like ald woman most beautifully dressed, with numerous 
jewels on, seated on a splendid throne, and great numbers of 
women’s servants and table attendants near her, standing in 
respectful attitudes. When I saw she was the palace mistress I 
saluted her most respectfully. She returned the salute, and told 
me she was glad to ‘see me, and wished me to be seated. When 
] sat, she said: 

“The princess says, ‘I have read your note, I am favourable 
to your petition and I know its import. There is nothing to 
hinder my accepting you, but you might as well have not said 
anything about your being yourself a king when you wear the 
dress that you have now on. All men are the same as to flesh 
and blood, but the only true men are the followers of Islam. I 
have been long desirous of getting married, and you care not for 
worldly wealth, but I have great abundance of it. But there is 
one condition which must be fulfilled before I give my hand to 
any one. ” 

I said: “ I am ready heart and hand to agree to it.” 

She said: “Then go for the present; to-morrow you shall 
hear more about it,” 





SUMMER. 


THE Summer can but half express her heart 
In light and blossoms, and soft fragrant breath ; 
She smileth, mute as an ecstatic death, 

In Joy’s embrace. The cuckoo does his part, 

Luring to leafy distance. And the lark 
Sings till we cannot see the sky for tears. 

The nightingale makes mournful-sweet the dark, 
And brings pathetic memories from lost years. 

We know the songful language of the streams ; 
But these reveal not Summer's hidden soul, 

That trembles round us as through hush of dreams, 
And thrills us with vague yearning for some goal 
Unknown. Q, life! so little understood, 

When shall we find thy secret perfect good ? 
‘Hore Dovatas. 
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FIT Z. 
III. 


Yes. Mincing-lane had a great deal to say about the collapse 
of Tamberlyk Brothers, and the sudden death of its sole repre- 
sentative. Men who metaphorically had licked Mr. Tamberlyk’s 
shoes, now declared they never had the slightest faith in his 
judgment or his integrity, and his sudden decease was commented 
upon by more than one pious tongue as coming retributively to a 
man whose estate could ouly pay five shillings in the pound. 

But to Harcourt Tamberlyk and his wife, and to Mrs. Jones, 
these events were indeed terrible. Mrs. Jones had made her 
little dash with her very little property, and when she had caught 
her fish, as she thought, in a rich son-in-law, she allowed the 
remains of it to run out as coolly as the banker’s cashier shovels 
the sovereigns across the counter. The trio looked aghast! Har- 
court was the first to in some degree recover, and he put forth, 
with the utmost gravity, one after another, schemes whereby 
they might not only live, but speedily become rich. They were 
of a very varied character, beginning with the expression of his 
assurance that he had simply to apply for an important Govern- 
ment appointment, to obtain it, and ending with a proposition 
that he should turn cab-driver, and Fitz shoul | sell cigars. 

While this miserable lout was thus proving to Fitz the value, in 
stormy times, of a husband who mr, boast a fair exterior and a 
few showy accomplishments, and nothing else, Fitz herself 
roused and faced about. The qualities which had caused her 
to be pronounced * fast,” stood her in good stead now. She 
might have been a pink of propriety, and she would have gone to 
the wall, She might have se a pattern to all well-bred young 
ladies, and she would quickly have ate porridge in the workhouse. 
But the strong vitality which might, indeed, have sped her along 
a little too freely when the road w as smooth and the sky clear, 
aided her wonderfully pow that the path was rough and the 
wind blew. There was the lout, and there was the half-dazed 
mother to be supported somehow, and she must support them. 

And so little Fitz did. Dear girl! She accepted the aid of 
some former friends just in this way and to this extent. She had 
a few accomplishments, and these were turned to good account, 
and as she toiled from morning till night her receipts were soon 
more than a trifle. Of course, the whole style of living had to 
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be altered. A very humble small house in the suburbs was now 
their abode, and all superfluities disappeared. Still they lived 
decently, and very welcome help came from an anonymous friend 
in a way which afforded not the least chance of his or her iden- 
tification. Of Rosina they heard nothing. 

You don’t suppose, reader, that Mrs. Jones and Mr. Harcourt 
Tamberlyk were at all grateful to Fitz for all these efforts ? 
Certainly not. Mrs. Jones grumbled at her privations, and the 
lout freely expressed his opinion that the influence which so 
sustained his wife in her exertions was a desire to degrade him 
(the lout), and make him appear a useless being. 

“Tt’s only a nasty spiteful feeling of yours,” the wretched 
creature would growl. “ Why should you keep on working like a 
slave? I am your husband, and 1 ought to support you, 
oughtn’t 1?” 

“Well, Harkey, I have no objection. Why don’t you go to 
work?” 

“There now! Just see. There’s an insult. How can I work 
when there is nothing to do? But just you sit still for a fort- 
night, and I'll show you the way to earn money.” 

Fitz was not convinced, and.so she toiled on, far, far beyond 
her strength, and with a strong impression what the end would 
be, still with steady purpose and unfailing spirit. 

Late one evening she was returning home from the West-end, 
weary both in mind and body, when a vagabond insulted her. It 
added to the bitterness of the affront that the man was of 
a stamp she six months back so admired. He was tall and 
good-looking. He was well and richly dressed, and he had just 
come from a fashionable club-house. He had half an hour to 
spare, and he saw Fitz, and very gracefully accosted her, but she 
knew and felt the covert insult. Tears (very rare things with 
her) filled her eyes, and she hastened onwards, 

But Captain Blennerstone was not to be shaken off. He per- 
severed, and Fitz, frightened, did the worst thing she could, she 
fled down a dark by-street, the captain putting his dignity in his 
pocket, and unceremoniously following. The flight and the chase 
soon ended. Fitz was tripped up _* a scraper, and falling 
heavily forwards, lay terribly injured on the pavement. The 
captain, aghast at the thought of involving himself in disagree- 
ables if he rendered assistance, retreated as fast as he could; and 
it was several minutes before a good Samaritan, in the shape of 
an avowed garotter, happening to pass that way, tenderly lifted 
the unconscious girl, and obtained the assistance of a policeman, 
who conveyed her to the nearest hospital. 
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When the night and the next day passed, and Fitz was still 
absent, Mrs. Jones and her great prize of a son-in-law were 
indeed stricken with horror. Mr. Harcourt made an effort, and 
learned that Fitz had left a certain house at a particular hour. 
He never prosecuted his inquiries further, and he never saw his 
wife again. 

What was to be done? If neither her mother nor her hus- 
band cared much for the loss of Fitz, they most certainly did 
care for the loss of the money she had been accustomed to bring 
home. Were they to go to ‘the workhouse? The elderly Mrs. 
Jones and the young Mr. Tamberlyk were not people to bear 
their trouble with equanimity, so they soon fell to quarrelling. 
The crisis approached. 

“ You ae to be ashamed of yourself, you idle young man,’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Jones, late one evening, when grim despair arsed 
hold of the unlucky couple. “ Ave we to sit still and starve ?” 

“No,” replied young Tamberlyk, moodily, “you may do as 
you lease, but I’m off.” 

Vhat ! and leave me here alone?” cried the poor lady, panic- 
stricken. ‘“ What is to become of me?” 

“Don’t know—don’t care,” was the kind response. “You say 
you havn't a relative or friend in the world, and I’m pretty much 
in the same condition. We must fight for ourselves. Here I 
go.” And he took his hat. 

“Oh, don’t go. You mustn’t go,” implored his mother-in-law, 
scared at the thought of being left alone. 

“ But I am going.” And he put on his hat and left the room. 

He was at the top of the stairs, when Mrs. Jones caught him 
by the arm. “You shall not leave me,” she screamed fran- 
tically. 

Harcourt struggled with her. She threw her arms round him, 
and dragged him back into the room. 

Harcourt’s passion was roused. 

“Let me go, you fool!” he exclaimed, sav agely, and he was 
again at the stair-head, the shrieking woman clinging to him 
with all her strength. They both nearly fell. 

“ Stupid!” shouted Harcourt, “ aw ay with you!” And exerting 
himself powerfully, he flung his unfortunate mother-in-law from 
him. Then he turned to descend, but once more, with the ener 
of despair, the frenzied woman seized him. He sprang forw mf 
Mrs. Suan stumbled, and fell heavily to the bottom of the 
stairs. 

Harcourt stood still for a moment, and his cheek blanched. 
“She must be killed!” he muttered, as he peered down upon 
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what seemed a little heap of clothing huddled on the lowest stair. 
He listened, but there was no sound. He was so horrified he dared 
not descend. It was nearly dark, and he could see no movement. 
He could hear nothing save the beating of his own heart. The 
miserable man almost fainted. 

“There is nobody in the house,’ he thought. “If anybody 
outside or next door heard the noise just now, and she really 
should be dead, they'll think ’'ve—I've. Good Lord!” 

Such a thundering knock at the door! Harcourt ran back 
into the sitting-room. The window was open, and without thought 
he thrust his ~~ out. 

“ pen the door directly,” cried a mtan below. 
“What do you want? Go away!” replied Harcourt, in 
tremulous tones. 

“Tam a policeman. Let me in immediately, or I will force 
an entrance.” 


“For Heaven’s sake go away,” quavered Harcourt. “There 


is a lady—ill—in bed.” 

The answer was a fierce shaking of the door. 

“ Wait—wait a minute,” he mf entreatingly. 

“ Be quick, then.” 

Yes, he was very quick.. He glided down the stairs, and 
looked at—the body. Mrs. Jones was dead. One glance was 
sufficient. Fool to the last, the wretched man ran hastily into 
the back garden. He leaped the garden wall, and by the time 
the policeman had forced the front door, had examined the 
corpse, and, nodding to himself, said, “I thought as much; 
foul play here,’ Harcourt was more than half a mile away. 

It was a dark, cold, wet night. Choosing all the narrow streets 
he could find, and not noticing particularly where they led, 
but yet with a dim desire to reach the great City, Harcourt 
Tamberlyk hastened along, running in the localities where he was 
likely to be unobserved, and carefullly walking in those more 
frequented. His reason was for the time gone. No real mur- 
derer ever felt a heavier burden than he, or was more afraid of 
the consequences. He saw it all. ‘The arrest, the trial, the con- 
viction, and the scaffold. On, on, on. 

He had reached the middle of one of the quieter bridges, and 
was indulging in an idiotic chuckle at the thought of having 
nearly placed the river between him and his imaginary pursuers, 
when his arm was seized. 

“ Heavens! Mr. Tamberlyk, what is the matter?” 

There was only surprise in the voice; but to Harcourt the 
tones of a judge pronouncing sentence could not have been 
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more terrible. The end had come. He sprung on to the 
parapet. 

“For mercy’s sake, Mr. Tamberlyk! Gracious Heaven—he’s 
gone. Help, ‘help, help !” 

All useless. he dark water received another victim, and 
surrendered him not until the greatest of all changes—the last— 
had come upon Harcourt Tamberlyk. And the night wore on, 
and gay carriages from balls, from concerts, and from theatres 
rattled by, while the remains of one who in his time had been 
such a prominent object at all, were the sport of the gloomy 
river which rolled beneath. 


IV. 


WHEN Rosina Jones left her mother’s house, she went to that 
of Mr. Debits, senior, with whom his son, Henry Debits, lived. 
Unknown to her mother and sister, Rosina had for some time 
been attached, and even engaged to Henry Debits. Hence the 
note we have recorded. 

Mr. Debits, senior, on his return home after his stirring inter- 
view with the Tamberlyks and Mrs. Jones, was scarcely pleased 
at meeting a new source of anxiety in the need of finding some 
ace ommodation for Rosina. Whatever he might have thought 
and said under other circumstances, he now fully concurred in 
the desirability of Rosina remaining away from her relatives, and 
especially when, feeling the uselessness of continued conceal- 
ment, she revealed the secret marriage of her sister with young 
Tamberlyk. 

“Mercy on me!” exclaimed Mr. Debits, “what an instance 
of retribution! So your mother thought Harcourt Tamberlyk a 
prize? If she had but known all that I have known for some 
time! But your sister, Rosina, with all her love of gaiety, how 
could she, even fancying young Tamberlyk to have the position 
the world imagined, give herself to such a vain, selfish 
rackety——” 

“ Harcourt Tamberlyk is good-looking,” was the reply. “ He 
can ride to perfection, and is an ornament to Rotten Row. Fitz 
knew nothing, and cared nothing about his moral character, as 
you have described it. What she hoped she trusted to be the case. 
after the manner of young | mrls. And Harcourt could dance 
with her, play with her, sing with her, and 

« Trifle with her.” 





“No. My sister was more than a match for half a hundred 
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Harcourt Tamberlyks. She soon made him desperately in love 
with her.” 

“ And they were secretly married, the vagabond all the while 
being more than half engaged to Miss Goldey! Lucky escape 
for Miss Goldey! Horrible misfortune for your poor sister !” 

All Mincing-lane respected Mr. Debits, and he very soon 
obtained another situation, even better than that he had held with 
Tamberlyk Brothers. And good fortune smiled further on the 
Debits’ family. A most advantageous offer was made to Henry 
Debits to go to China. Rosina agreed to an immediate marriage, 
and to accompany him, and quickly they were gone. 

Rosina did not wholly disregard her relatives. She most care- 
fully concealed herself from them, but little presents were secretly 
conveyed to them, and her father-in-law promised her, on her 
departure, that these gifts should be periodically continued. 
Unfortunately the party removed once or twice, and the last time 
Mr. Debits failed to trace their new residence, so that the gifts 
fell somewhat into arrear. 

And now, dear reader, I wave my wand, and behold six years 
are passed away. Back from China with almost wealth have 
come the lucky Henry Debits and his wife. Two little children 
are now with them, and up they all drive one bright morning in 
June to the door of a very nice, comfortable house, a little way 
from town, the residence of Mr. Debits, senior. Happy the 
greeting! Great the rejoicing! But there is nothing unmixed 
in this world; and when Mr. Debits unavoidably referred to 
those sad events which he had long ago communicated by letter, 
Rosina, estranged more or less as she had ever been from her 
mother and sister, was nevertheless most deeply pained. 

“Poor mamma! Poor Harcourt! But as to Fitz, It is most 
strange you could never obtain the slightest information about 
her. How painful to think we do not know whether she is dead 
or alive.” 

“Tt is. I can assure you I have done my best, but have failed. 
Once I thought I had traced her to one of the hospitals, but the 
patient had been discharged some time, and the simple circum- 
stance of her linen having been marked ‘ F. T, was not much by 
itself. I fear, poor thing, she is dead.” 

_ But Mrs. Debits desired the search should be renewed. The 
inquired afresh, they advertised, they employed detectives, still 
with no result. 

On a beautiful morning in.May, Mrs. Debits and her two 
children were walking in Hyde Park, looking at the mass of riders 
to be seen there early in the day at that season. Suddenly, the 
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youngest child was missing. She was a little girl, five years old, 
and somehow she had escaped from her mother and could not be 
seen. She was not far off, however, and the other child, first 
perceiving her, ran to catch her. But Miss Clara was in mind for 
a game, and she ran under the railings, alas! amongst the riders. 

Vhat a scream went up, not only from the terrified mother, 
but from the other spectators. On came the horses. There was 
a shout to stop, but the little thing was already down, and a 
second horse was about finishing the catastrophe, when a person 
in charge of some other children, rushed forward, and intervening 
between the horse and the infant, saved Rosy, but sacrificed 
herself! The child was picked up, a little bruised only ; the 
young woman, who appeared to be a nursery governess, was 
borne on a stretcher to the hospital. 

The mother’s gratitude for the delivery of her child was inex- 

ressible. To the poor human agent, however, not a word could 
be said. She was quite insensible, and was conveyed away 
immediately ere she could even be seen. Mrs. Debits could only 
learn her address, and the name of the hospital to which they had 
carried her. So the mother and her two children returned home, 
the former very thankful but very sad. 

Towards evening Mrs. Debits, accompanied by her. husband, 
went to the hospital to visit the sufferer. They were informed 
she was sinking rapidly. Mrs. Debits could, however, see her, 
if she would not be overcome at the painful spectacle. And so 
Mrs. Debits was conducted to the bedside. 

“Poor thing, ma’am,” said the nurse, as they traversed the 
ward, “she be badly hurt, to be sure. She is tantamount to 
dying, and by rights you ought not to come. Would you believe 
it, ma'am, her missus was here soon after she was brought in, and 
what was the first words do you think she says? ‘ Mrs. Williams,’ 
she says (it seems the poor young thing is a widder), Mrs. 
Williams, I'm surprised at you. As my governess you ought not 
to have been in ‘arm’s way like this, a-leavin’ the children with 
their new frocks, and liable to be stolen. We terminates in a 
month.’” 

“Is it possible?” said Mrs. Debits. 

“ Yes, ma’am, that’s just what she says. But Lor’ bless me. 
It was no matter. The poor young thing didn’t hear; she’s got a 
notice of less than a month. Please don’t stop long. Only just 
look at her. She’s going very fast.” 

Mrs. Debits did only just look, and you have surmised, reader, 
the features upon which her gaze fastened. Memory brought 
up a bright happy face, full of youthful beauty, the envy of her 
companions, the delight of the other sex. Here it was, so worn, 
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so haggard, with the hue of death gradually settling upon it! 
Mrs. Debits, with an effort (often marv elled at afterw ards), 
leaned over her lon g-lost sister. 

“Keep back, ma’am—pray keep back !” half-angrily whispered 
the nurse. 

“T must and will speak to her,’ was the reply, also whis- 
pered. “She is my sister, lost for many years. I must hear her 
voice before she dies.” 

And while the nurse, astonished, remained silent, Mrs. Debits 
bent her face down upon that so often and often kissed in child- 
hood, and said gently: “ Fitz.” 

The eyes opened and fixed feebly and mildly on the sister’s 
face: “ Rosy.’ 

“Dear, dear Fitz.” She could s say © more. 

“ Rosy—what—what a long night it has been.” 

Mrs. Debits was past replying, ‘and the nurse supported her. 

“Tt is over now, though—Rosy—I am so glad. See the 
morning.” And she died. 

No an waits on the morning which then dawned upon Fitz. 





A SONNET 


Ir is the Danaid’s cask; and rage and stark 
Revenge, with hot red hands and hurried breath, 
Pour in its hollow round of ringing dark, 
Rich dues of tears and blood from life and death ; 
But hidden holes therein Hell’s bantlings bore, 
So that all hope to fill its void is vain— 
Vain, though for ever one might its food restore, 
And quicken death to life to live again. 
It is the reveller, reeling from the feast, 
Who feels the lust of liquor leap and burn 
And multiply, like that Lernzan beast ; 
But drunken men at last repletion learn, 
While Hate to find all fulness is unable, 
She never falls to snore beneath the table. 


J. Mew. 
July—vVOL. 1. NO. VII. x 
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STRAY THOUGHTS AND SHORT ESSAYS. 


XXII. 
CONSISTENCY IN PARTY ATTACHMENTS. 

THE morality of party attachments deserves an attempt at 
definition. ‘A party,” says Burke, ‘‘a body of men united for 
promoting by their joint endeavours the national interests upon 
some particular principles upon which they are agreed.” But if 
a member of a party has become thoroughly convinced that its 
principles are wrong, what other course can he honestly take 
but that of quitting his party ? If with his altered convictions he 
still remain in it, he will consciously be supporting wrong prin- 
ciples, and doing his part to injure instead of promote the national 
interest. Of course, if he quit it, he will lay himself open to 
various accusations. He will be charged with treason and 
tergiversation. Interested motives will be imputed to him. At 
the lowest rate, he will be accused of instability of judgment and 
conduct ; and certainly this will not be an unjust accusation, as 
he ought, before pledging himself to a party, to have fully made 
up his mind about the correctness of its principles. But both 
good sense and justice require that he bear with patience and good 
temper such accusations, since these are the necessary deterrents 
from the dishonest abandonment of a party. A party is often 
dishonestly abandoned; and when a man has abandoned his 
party, however honestly, he has no right to expect that the 
honesty of his motives shall be at once recognised. The accusa- 
tions aforesaid are the penalties which the honest deserter of a 
party must pay for his instability of judgment and conduct; and 
it is right that he should pay them with patience and good temper. 
He must trust to time for the vindication of his motives. He should 
recollect also, as an additional reason for the patient endurance of 
the accusations which will be brought against him, that by his 
desertion, however honestly effec ted, he has damnified his party 
in proportion to his importance in it. He should recollect, too, 
that he has probably gained importance to himself by means of 
his connexion with the party which he has seen reason to desert. 
By quitting it, he has made in it a gap which might have been 
filled by a steadier partisan; and an equivalent successor to him- 
self is not always at hand. During his connexion with his 
former party he has learnt all its weakness and all its stret 1eth. 
On all these accounts, he may fairly expect that his former 
co-partisans will be angry with him for his desertion of them; 
consequently, he should bear their reproaches with equanimity 
and calmness. His opposition to his former party ought to be 
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free from all rancour, and carried on with as much forbearance as 
is consistent with the honest advocacy of the new principles 
which he has seen fit to espouse. 

When a man has become thoroughly convinced that the prin- 
ciples of his party are unsound, he ought to lose no time in de- 
claring his conviction, otherwise he will manifestly be deceiving 
his co-partisans. The charge of having remained outwardly in 
his party after his convictions had undergone a change was 
brought against a late eminent statesman, whose motives in aban- 
doning his party were above all suspicion of dishonesty. This 
apparent want of candour has left a blot on the escutcheon of a 
public man of great talents, patriotism, and integrity, whose 
premature end was an incalculable loss to his country. 


FACTION DEFINED. 


We have seen above Burke’s definition of a party. The fol- 
lowing, by a writer of the present day, is not a bad definition of 
a faction: ‘* A faction may be defined to be a body of men acting 
politically in pursuit of some selfish interest.” 


ARMAMENTS. 


Till of late at least; the nation has been halting between two 
opposite courses in the matter of armaments—that of “ peace at any 
price,” and that of being prepared for war. Either of these two 
courses is intelligible; but a middle course, that of maintaining 
ineffective armaments, is not intelligible, and can produce nothing 
but useless expenditure and probable disaster. One can under- 
stand the Quakers’ principle of total disarmament, and an unre- 
served trust in Heaven for protection. This principle, however, 
which is in the matter identical with the principle of non- 
resistance to evil, must in consistency be carried out to the 
length of abolishing all measures of forcible repression—no 
policemen, no gaols, no purishment of death or of any kind. 
Hand-cutfs and fetters must be beaten into rakes and hoes; and 
the magistrate, instead of ‘‘ not bearing the sword in vain,” must 
not bear it at all! But at sucha degree of reliance on the protec- 
tion of Divine Providence, neither this nation nor any other 
nation in the world has as yet arrived. There is no reasonable 
medium between total disarmament and effective preparation. 


SELF-CONTRADICTORY FORMULARIES. 


Self-contradictory formularies of belief are more dangerous in 
one respect than formularies absolutely false, because there is 
more hope of the correction of false meaning than of what, in 
— amounts to no meaning at all. False meaning can be laid 
" , . . . ” . . . re. 
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cannot be grasped—and may ingeniously be twisted into different 
meanings. Nothing is so difficult of refutation as no-meaning! 
Had the late Council of the Vatican, after decreeing the Infalli- 
bility of the Pope, drawn back in another decree from the full 
assertion of that doctrine, many who reprobate it could have 
fallen back on the apparent retractation of it. Fortunately, how- 
ever, for the interests of truth, the Council has laid down this 
doctrine in all breadth and plainness, so that there could be no 
mistake as to the meaning intended. Hence the minds of intelli- 
gent lovers of truth, like Dollinger and Hyacinthe, are revolted 
by the decree. Bold, naked, open error is far more repulsive 
than timid error, half-veiled and obscured by ambiguity. 


LITERATURE AND PUBLIC LIFE. 


The kind of literature which in Scotland they call “the 
Humanities,” and at Oxford the “ Litere Humaniores,” seems to 
furnish that basis of knowledge which is most required in public 
life, and especially hy the Christian minister and by the statesman. | 
“Humane” literature supplies these workers in Church and State 
respectively with those great facts of human nature with which 
they have to deal, while it cultivates the powers of language requi- 
site to recommend their arguments. Leighton, Taylor, and 
Barrow shine out as conspicuous examples of the service which 
this literature may render as a handmaid to religion. Wesley and 
Whitfield, both of whom are famous for the influence of their § 
preaching upon the uneducated, were educated at Oxford. | 
Wesley, at least, was diligent in the studies of that university, to 
which he afterwards acknowledged his obligations. Nay, St. 
Paul himself would appear, by his writings, to have been ac- 
quainted with the history of the heathen world, and with the poets 
of Greece, whom he quotes on three several occasions. 

As to the aid which this literature contributes to the formation 
of the statesman, or, rather, of the political orator—for in a con- 
stitutional country every statesman must be an orator—we know 
that Aristotle himself points out the necessity that the orator be 
well versed in ethical knowledge. Demosthenes introduces ethical 
sentiments with striking effect. Cicero was an adept in the 
moral philosophy of the Greeks. Burke, the largest-minded of our 
statesmen and orators, was widely acquainted with literature of 
every kind, and particularly with ethics and metaphysics. Pitt 
was familiar with the Latin and Greek classics, with the Holy 
Scriptures, and some of the great Anglican divines. The extra- 
ordinary effect of Sheridan’s memorable speech in the trial of 
Warren Hastings lay in the ethical considerations which he 
brought to bear on his charge against the unscrupulous pro-consul. 
This kind of literature gives depth and gravity to speaking. 
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SUBURBAN BABYLON. 


“Gop made the country, and man made the town.” But who 
made the suburbs, which are neither country nor town, but 
artake of the nature and attributes of both? A matter-of-fact 
individual travelling with me in a first-class carriage, on the 
London and Naggington line, who has caught the tenor of my 
muttered query, promptly replies, “The commercial and indus- 
trial classes.” True, as regards modern suburbs in general, and 
the place to which we are hastening in particular, true. Yet there 
are other and more ancient outskirts of the great Babylon, Rich- 
mond, Twickenham, and Hampton, for instance, which owe their 
origin, and their early prosperity, to the nobility and aristocracy 
of England, to the imago, or perfect development (so to speak) of 
the grub-like creature, its embryo, te which my fellow-traveller 
alludes, and which in these latter days is constantly seen in every 
direction around London, voraciously laying in a stock of. pro- 
vender wherewith to provide for its (or its descendant’s) transfor- 
mation to the higher state. That state, when having exchanged 
au industrious and useful existence for an idle and a thriftless 
one, it proudly emerges a full blown and properly betitled 
patrician. 

As one glides out of any of the great London railway ter- 
mini, the houses on either hand are seen to gradually diminish 
in size, and to increase in squalor for a considerable distance. 
Then, though small, they suddenly assume a cleaner and less 
unwholesome aspect, as one reaches streets and terraces of more 
recent erection. Soon afterwards occasional spaces of waste land 
appear in their midst, the chosen receptacle for broken bottles 


‘and old boots. Cabbage gardens and semi-detached houses next 


come in view, and ere long trim nursery-grounds, succeeded by 
rows of detached villas, wearing an air of intense respectability 
about them, bear witness to the fact that one is drawing near to 
a modern suburb of the great Babylon. 

“And what sort of places to live at are these suburbs when 
you get there?” some country gentleman, whose days have been 
~~ in the wilds of Mythshire, mayhap may be tempted 
o ask, 

Ere our train runs into the station of Naggington, for which 
J am bound, let me in reply try and give him, from personal 
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experience, some account of life in this suburban locality, which 
will serve as an example and as an illustration of that at 
others. 
Not very many years ago, then, the site now occupied by the 
thriving settlement of Naggington was a stretch of wild and 
icturesque woodland. A few houses and cottages, scattered apart 
— each other at long intervals, alone broke the monotony of 
the scene, and maintained by their custom two or three miserable 
shops, which provided them with meat, and the other absolute 
necessaries of life. An ordinary English village in fact existed, 
but a village placed upon a breezy height, which commanded 
magnificent views, and which was but a short distance, as the 
crow flies, from St. Paul’s. Need it be said that in due time a 
speculative builder—the inevitable second cause to which ll 
suburbs, by a law of nature, owe their origin—venit, vidit, vicit. 
He recognised at a glance the eligibility of the place for building 
purposes. He carried out this conviction by buiiding largely, 
and he naturally and very properly made a large fortune by the 
operation. Naggington rose with the rapidity of a mushroom 
from out its gravelly soil; and, almost before the bricks had time 
to dry in the line of villas which constituted its first finished and 
principal thoroughfare, became an established fact, and a recog- 
nised suburb of the great Babylon. A railway station upon one 
of the principal English lines, at no great distance from the new 
settlement, had from the first existed; but it was not long before 
more poses communication with the Stock Exchange was | 
deemed necessary, and a special railway was therefore with great 
promptitude constructed, which carried up daily its living freight 
of business men. A huge hotel followed, as a matter of course, 
and gradually the fame of the place’s advantages spread beyond 
City circles. Invalids resorted to it on account of its bracing 
climate. Maiden ladies, attracted by its supposed respectability 
and quiet, and by the reputed virtues and sanctity of one of its 
clergymen, the Reverend Mr. Sleekskin, removed themselves, 
their parrots, and their household gods, into its eligible villa resi- 
dences ; and half-pay officers, barristers, and that large class who 
must live somewhere, but have no particular reason for wishing 
to live anywhere in particular, contributed its quota to the popu- 
lation. In their midst arose a fashionable doctor, at once a cause 
and an effect of genteel prosperity, and the universal referee of 
the society of the place. Who indeed is so calculated to exercise 
an influence upon a community as a refined and judicious medical 
man, whose profession naturally brings him into closer contact 
with its members than any one else? Who especially can hope 
to be so interesting in the eyes of the sex justly called “ fair,” as 
the one male creature, to whom all their physical secrets are 
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nnhesitatingly confided, and whose wn poe task it is to soothe 
and console them in their dark hours of distress and trial? And 
so Dr. Golightly is a prominent man at Naggington, and may 
almost be regarded as the genius loci. 

Next to him in local celebrity is, naturally, the clergyman of 
the place. I do not refer to the Reverend Ebenezer Sleekskin, 
of whom I have before made mention, as he is merely an inter- 
loper, as it were, who has built a speculative church on the out- 
skirts of the parish, which he cleverly contrives to fill, by at- 
tracting thither all the discontented rams and ewes of his regular 
brother's flock. Iam alluding to this “ regular brother” himself, 
the Reverend Thomas Loggerhead, about whose merits, I regret 
to say, there is a very serious difference of opinion in the parish. 
Whilst a minority, headed by a staunch phalanx of elderly ladies 
and a few spinsters, warmly eulogise his character, and—regard- 
ing him in the light of a martyr—give him their unflinching 
moral support, the majority are more or less discontented with 
his proceedings, or appear to be so, by constantly grumbling 
about them. Indeed, one of the most cherished subjects of con- 
versation at dinner-tables at Naggington are the enormities of 
the Reverend T. Leggerhead. And yet, after all, there does not 
seem to be any very serious charge to be made against him. He 
appears to be one of those individuals, so often met with in life, 
who possess an ingenious knack of offending every one they come 
in contact with, and especially those whose goodwill it is their 
special interest to retain. Devoid of either judgment or tact, 
but gifted with a double share of obstinacy instead, such men 
are like round pegs always getting into square holes. 

With Mr. Loggerhead I arrive at the end of what I may call 
“our public men ;” as the curate, the clerk, and the beadle, the 
only other ones, are of too little importance to bear mention here. 
I may just say, however, that at a place like Naggington, where 
the supply of young ladies is preposterously ample—I was just 
about to use the term unlimited—the curate question has natu- 
rally always been one of the deepest interest to the female com- 
munity. The run upon a new curate who possesses even a mode- 
rately bushy pair of whiskers—in the way of tea-parties—is very 
great, and the wear and tear to the constitutions of our youthful 
clergy, in consequence, must be prodigious; indeed, our last 
curate left Naggington in a deep decline, which, report says, was 
aggravated if not originated by his persistent efforts to meet the 
wishes of his fair parishioners on these festive occasions, and by 
the inordinate quantity of tea which the reverend gentleman was 
persuaded to swallow. : 

. I now come to a few of our leading characters in “ rivate 
life,” and first on my list comes Serjeant Fuzzlehead, at, the 
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Chancery barrister, who lives in a comfortable villa in one of our 
main roads. This gentleman is nearly seventy years of age, 
forty-five of which have been almost continuously passed—from 
ten A.M. to six P.M.—in chambers, poring over legal documents. 
The consequence of this is that Serjeant Fuzzlehead’s notions of 
the world (derived from his contact with it from nine to ten A.M. 
and from nine to ten P.M., which interregnums are usually passed 
by him in the privacy of his home) are of the most narrow and 
contracted character. He is vividly under the impression that 
his removal to Naggington from the aristocratic purlieus of 
Bloomsbury, has had a most disastrous effect upon his social and 
professional prospects. 

After Serjeant Fuzzlehead I must say something about the 
MacAughtys. Mrs. MacAughty is nearly related to a Scotch 
earl, and having persuaded, or been persuaded by her husband 
to settle down at Naggington, now pretends to be vastly shocked 
to find such superfine porcelain as herself located cheek by jowl 
with so much ordinary hardware, in the shape of members of 
the trading classes! Thanks to the high-bred air with which she 
sniffs at the commonality on the Mall, she is popularly considered 
a very great lady indeed, aud would probably be elected as the 
fittest representative of our “ aristocratic element.” 

But stop, I am forgetting the Duennas altogether. General 
Duenna and his six sisters live together. They are all so much 
alike it is difficult to tell which is which. They were amongst 
the first settlers at Naggington, and have a weakness for believing 
they own a sort of proprietary right in the place, so that they 
almost look upon new-comers as intruders. Naggington, indeed, 
without the Duennas would no more be Naggington than would 
Martin Chuzzlewit with the part of Sairey Gamp omitted be 
Martin Chuzzlewit. They are amongst our most characteristic 
specimens. 

Then among the minor lights in our firmament are the Bare- 
boneses. Captain Barebones is a “retired officer,” and appears 
to have selected his wife as he would a recruit—for her height. 
The captain, determined not to lead an idle life, devotes his time 
and his energy to the noble pursuit of butterfly-catching, and it 
is an exhilarating sight to see the gallant warrior seatedon a 
lamp-post at night at his favourite occupation of “ looking out 
for moths.” 

But I must bring my gallery of portraits to a close, though, 
had space permitted me, I could have extended it—for the edifi- 
cation of the country gentleman from Mythshire—to an almost 
unlimited extent. The characters of Doctor Parched Pea, the 
Honourable Mr. and Mrs. Borehead, Lady Crocodile, Lord 
Rantepoll, Sir Gretna Greenaway, Mr. Goggleeyes the great 
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diamond merchant, the Miss Carraways, and others, are no doubt 
sufficiently marked to have afforded full scope for illustration. 
But I forbear, and prefer rather to go on to show what are the 
amusements and the occupations incident to a residence in our 
suburbs. 

I have before remarked, that trains crowded with passengers 
daily leave our station for London. This would naturally be 
the case if it be recollected that nineteen-twentieths of our male 
inhabitants are engaged in commercial or other professional pur- 
suits, necessitating their daily presence in the capital. Hence, 
after ten A.M.—by which time the exodus has taken place, and 
the chimney-potted portion of the population has departed office- 
wards—Naggington wears rather a deserted aspect. Sir Gretna 
Greenaway and Duenna are, probably, the sole representatives 
of their sex above the working class to be met with in a ramble 
round the place; except Golightly, by-the-bye, who is incessantly 
to be seen tearing about in his high phaeton on some matter of 
life and death; or Loggerhead, who is occasionally to be en- 
countered, sauntering with knitted brows, on parochial cares 
intent. But the interregnum does not last long. About half- 
past eleven o’clock the ladies turn out in great force for their 
morning ramble, and chignons of every description, size, and 
colour, pass anid repass each other in the thoroughfares. The 
whole place assumes a feminine aspect. Aware that all male 
creatures have retired (for Greenaway and Duenna, unable to 
bear up alone against the irruption of loveliness which has set in, 
have long since fled away ignominiously into, their domestic 
sanctums), the fair beings take possession, as it were, of Nag- 
gington, filling the shops, and staring in bevies into the print- 
seller’s window with the utmost abandon. The pavement re- 
echoes with the sound of high-heeled boots. Our suburb is in 
its glory till one o’clock, the hour of lunch, when, ravenous with 
the keen air and with the exercise they have taken, a sauve qui 
peut ensues, and the whole troop returns homewards with Sis 
punctuality of clockwork. 

Till the shades of evening commence to fall, our streets are 
comparatively empty. No broughams, as in London, continually 
ass in the afternoon, filled with ladies intent on “ morning calls.” 

ittle Mrs. Eglantine, with her charming air of espiéglerie, may 
possibly shoot by in her well-ap ointed barouche, or the old 
Shuttlecocks may roll along in their older clarence; but Nag- 
gington does not really wake up, if 1 may so express it, until the 
five o'clock train has come in. | 

‘Then, what an invasion of husbands takes place! Husbands 
with black bags in their right hands; husbands carrying brown- 
paper parcels: husbands with scowling faces and hands in their 
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kets, whose day’s business has been disastrous; husbands with 
euler faces, who have made a good thing of it, and who bring 
ackets of sugar-plums with them for their children ; junior clerk 
attends arm-in-arm smoking; senior clerk husbands reading 
the paper as they walk; all with one accord making their way 
homewards. Countless wives, flattening their noses against the 
window-panes of their respective drawing-rooms, stand expec- 
tantly awaiting their arrival. Legions of chubby-faced children 
rush madly down the front steps of their houses to welcome their 
fathers. “Tis a touching picture of English domestic life, and 
from the purity of its colouring forms a strong and favourable 
contrast to that often afforded by experiences in the great world 
of London. 

It will be seen that in the foregoing account there is no men- 
tion made of the small percentage of idle men who inhabit 
Naggington. What they do with themselves it is hard to say, for 
it is needless to remark that there is neither shooting nor fishing 
to be had anywhere in the neighbourhood. Some of these bouches 
inutiles spend most of their days in town, but those who do not 
must find their time hang rather heavy on their hands. As idle- 
ness breeds contention, it naturally follows that a considerable 
number of individuals fill up their spare moments by squabbling 
with each other. Naggington is notoriously a pugnacious place, 
and differences upon most trifling matters are of common occur- 
rence. In London, where each person feels himself a unit of 
most insignificant dimensions, there is not much temptation for 
exhibitions of pride, or jealousy of one’s neighbours; but in a 
little place like Naggington, where everybody almost thinks him- 
self better than every one else, poor human nature has a trick of 
coming out disastrously strong. 

But I dare say, on the other hand, there is as much real charity 
at Naggington as anywhere else. At all events we suppert a 
Mendicity Society, and every man, woman, or child, who can 
prove that they are pretty near starvation, may, on application to 
any of our members, receive, free gratis for nothing, a neatly 
printed ticket, which will entitle him or her (after a slight walk 
of a few miles to the office, which is benevolently provided for the 
purpose of putting a fresh edge upon the appetite) to two ounces 
of a description of bread popularly known as “ Baker's refuse.” 
The effect of this admirable arrangement has been to do away 
with pauperism altogether at Naggington. At least we never see 
any beggars in our roads, and must conclude they do not exist, 
since our loaves repose unmolested in their baskets at our store, 
and our tickets remain unsolicited in our pockets until they 
become unpleasantly frayed and dirty. , 

Let me now turn to our social amusements, and means of 
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getting through the ——— at Naggington. These principally » 
consist of dinner-parties. Dinner-party is a composite word, and 

uires to be treated in a composite manner. Of the first or 
dinner portion of it, I am able to testify in the warmest terms. 
Never have I partaken of better dinners than at Naggington, 
where expense is never thought of, but every luxury of the 
season is. Of the second part of the word, however, I must 
speak with more qualification. If you do not chance, as often 
happens, to be introduced a second time to a person with whom, 
core Naggingtoniané, in consequence of a dispute, you are dead 
cuts (and next to whom you are, under such circumstances, sure 
to be seated at dinner), these meetings are decidedly agreeable ; 
especially if you find yourself paired off with a chatty and 
spirituelle partner of the — sex, many such being, I am 
happy to say, to be found at Naggington. You can then indulge 
in your favourite occupation of pulling your neighbours to pieces 
at your leisure, only taking care to steer your course with great 
caution, lest you come to grief by falling foul of one of your 
companion’s special cronies. 

In such innocent recreations as these, our suburban evenings 
pass quickly, possessing as they do the inestimable advantage of 
not being too long. Dinner at half-past seven, and the carriage 
at ten, gives two hours and a half, which is just enough time for 
enjoyment, and not enough for boredom, a disease which I may 
remark, en passant, is still outrageously rampant in a few country 
houses, where they persist in feeding at six, and gaping on 
stoically till midnight. But it will naturally be asked by my 
readers of the fair sex, if I possess any, “‘ What opportunities for 
getting to know one another (euphuism for flirting) have you 
at your suburban residence?” I am afraid I must answer, 
“Not many.” Croquet is certainly carried on to a certain 
extent in the summer, but I am told these happy hunting- 
grounds are not what they ought to be. What can you expect, 
indeed, when all the men are absent from the place all the day ? 
Under such circumstances, the advantages of the game are 
obviously next to nil, for what is one curate among so many ? 

To counterbalance this last depressing statement, which may, 
I fear, seriously depreciate Naggington as a summer residence, | 
would point out that some young ladies of my acquaintance have 
hit upon an expedient which has had a marked success. Observing 
that all the gentlemen left Naggington by the ten o'clock train, 
and recollecting the old nursery axiom, that “The man must go 
to the mountain, if the mountain cannot go to the man,” they 
applied its moral beautifully and cleverly to their own case ; and 
having informed Paterfamilias that they had resolved to mend 
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Carmen Amabeum. 





their ways, and to take to early habits and music lessons in 
London, they forthwith proceeded to breakfast with that delighted 
individual at half-past eight o'clock, arrayed in the freshest and 
neatest of morning dresses, with their best bonnets carefully put 
on over their most expensive chignons. 

What was the result? After only a month’s music lessons, 
the eldest was engaged to Mr. Spindlelegs, a delightful young 
man, with beautiful whiskers and a large fortune, who somehow 
always happened to travel in the same carriage with them, and 
thus made the acquaintance of his future wife, without wasting a 
moment of his valestie time. 

Such an example needs no comment here ! 

But I find I must break off abruptly, for we are just running 
into the station at Naggington, where | can see Barebones 
striding up and down the platform, working his arms about, 
according to his invariable custom, like a windmill. 





CARMEN AMCEBAUM. 


A CONJUGAL TIFF AND MAKE-UP BETWEEN DARBY AND JOAN, 
FREELY ENGLISHED FROM HORACE, 


DARBY. 


Donec gratus eram tibr, 

Whilst no lovers, fast but fibby, 
Clasped that whitest of all necks, 

I, beatus, 

Lived in status 
Happy as Persarum rex. 


JOAN. 


Donec alia, 
Found it failure, 
Tempting thy fond heart from me, 
Ere her crony 
Strayed from Joany, 


Who so blessed as Mrs. D. ? 
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Darsy (provokingly). 


Me nune Chloe, 
Regit—showy, 

Fast, high-kirtled, higher-shod ; 
Form and feature 
Mark a creature 

Of the present period. 


JOAN (ditto). 


Me too face, 
Torret, racy, 

Young Adonis, mutud. ° 
He’s not stumpy, 
Old, or grumpy, 

Him Td die for any day. 


Darsy (coming round). 


What if Venus, 
Prisca tween us, 
Forge her ancient bond once more ? 
What if Chloe, 
Forced to go, eh ? 
Open for Joan again Love’s door ? 


JOAN (subsiding). 


Though so spoony, 
Mild and moony, 
Young Adonis, teeum still— 
Tecum, slippery, 
Tecum, peppery, 


Darby, live and die I will. 





MAuvRICE DAVIEs. 


THE LAST MISTRESS OF TULLYMORE. 


A TALE OF 1767. 


1. 


Ir was almost nine o’clock on a grey, stormy morning towards 
the end of June, 1767, and the great house at Tullymore—the 
second best house in the county Donegal—seemed as though it 
were never going to wake up for the day, for the blinds were 
down, and a hush rested on the place. 

Not so the humble dwellings near it. The clusters of mud 
cabins, grandly denominated “towns,” which were dotted here 
and there over the mountain sides, had been scenes of activity 
since a very early hour. 

Very unsummer-like was the cold, dark morning, and the 
dress in which Miss Alice O’Hara at last appeared might have 
been called unseasonable. But the wearer looked charming 
enough, as she glided down the steep, narrow staircase, to be above 
criticism. 

She wore her visiting costume, a gown of sky-blue silk, made 
with the long waist so much in vogue at that period: it was cut 
low in the neck, and a handkerchief of white net covered her 
snowy shoulders. Her hair was powdered and drawn up from 
her forehead over a high cushion, whereon was pinned a coiffure 
of black lace, something between a cap and a mantilla, making 
her look like the ladies in the pictures of Sir Thomas More’s 
family. | 

Her necklace, an heirloom, was formed by a triple row of 
magnificent pearls. 

So much for Miss Alice’s attire. In person she was a little 
slender lady, with a fair, gentle face, and pensive expression, 
but very stately withal. There was much thoughtfulness in her 
deep blue eyes, as well as in her rosy, but somewhat thin lips. 

She opened the drawing-room door on ‘coming down-stairs, and 
went over to her own especial corner of the room, where the 
deep window commanded a view of Lough Barra, laid at the 
feet of giant mountains, with all the green islands on its breast. 

Her new spinning-wheel from London was in that corner, and 
so was her Moun her copies of Shakspeare and Spenser, and 
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« Rasselas,” her “Lives of the Poets,” and her “Johnson’s 
' Dictionary,” besides innumerable heavy-looking tomes of theo- 
logy, which last were much her favourite study, and had probably 
something to do with making her so thoughtful. 

She was more than thoughtful. She was sad that June 
morning, and looked as though her tiny hands were spinning the 
web of fate. Yet there was nothing in her external circumstances 
to make her sad: a beauty and an heiress, and engaged to be 
married to Mr. Young, of Drimrath, one of the best matches in 
the county, and, best of all, the man of her choice. | 

She had not been many minutes alone before her lover entered. 
He went up to her briskly, exclaiming : 

“Good morning, Alice. You rise up early to spin, and your 
hands hold the distaff like old Solomon’s virtuous woman. I 
wish I had you at Drimrath, to clothe my household with 
scarlet.” 

He spoke nervously, as if not quite sure of his welcome. 
Alice smiled gravely, and suffered him to kiss her cheek. 

“ Why were you so severe to me last night, Alice ?” proceeded 
he, “no kiss, no kind word! It was hard upon a poor fellow who 
loves you so well.” 

He was close to her chair, with his hand on her shoulder, and 
his bright dark eyes fixed imploringly upon her face. He could 
hardly fail to please, with his gay smile, good features, and florid 
complexion, softened and set off by his powdered hair; his short, 
but beautifully formed figure displayed to such advantage in the 
green and gold uniform which he wore as colonel of the 
yeomanry. 

“Why were you so cruel to me, Alice?” continued he, 
coaxingly. | 

“You know the reason, Robert,” replied she, smiling in spite 
of herseif, as she met his laughing eyes. 

“Well, I confess I was a little merry when I came up-stairs, 
but I might have been much worse. I refused to taste Mickey’s 
whisky,. or your father’s old port, all on purpose to please you. 
Your mother told you that it was very hard on me to frown as 
you did.” | 

“You only do as others do, Robert. Oh! how I hate revels 
such as papa had here last night, and they are not considered any 
discredit to a gentleman’s house in this eighteenth century. Did 
you hear of our drive home from a great dinner at the Pattons. 
the other night? We hold orgies every moonlight night, you 
know, but on this particular occasion the Saunders’s, Hills, and we, 
left together, and masters and servants béing in the usual state 
of hilarity, took to trying races, and it was only of God’s special 
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mercy we reached home alive. It is a sin and shame to set our 
dependents the example we do.” 

“T swear you're a little Puritan, Alice,” laughed Mr. Young. 
“A short life but a merry one, say I, both for Jack and his 
master.” . 

“Tt leads to every kind of mischief,” said she; “to this, for 
example,” and she opened the window that looked into the 
garden, where her father, a tall, fine-looking old man, was talking 
to Pat Ryan, the gardener, who was pointing out a small keg 
carefully stowed away under a gooseberry-bush, the contents of 
which were well known both to Alice and Mr. Young. 

Illicit distillation was briskly carried on upon Mr. O’Hara’s 
estate, and on the lands of many another magistrate besides. The 
magistrates loved good whisky as well as the rest of the world, 
and a present of the best poteen sometimes found its way into 
their cellars “unknownst” to them, or was discovered in some 
nook “ convenient” to the big house, just as if it had fallen from 
the sky. 

The consequence was, that when a party of soldiers out still- 
hunting made a seizure, and brought the owners of the spoil 
before the magistrate, he, mindful of his own participation, was 
apt to let them off easily. 

“Look here, Miss Alice,” cried Ryan, perceiving his young 
mistress at the window. “ Look, if ye please, at the thundering 


big gooseberry his honour’s after finding. Mickey Gallagher's 
the boy that knows how to mak’ the bushes in we’er garden 
w fruit like thon.” 
Alice nodded to old Ryan, and turned from the window. 
“We are kind to the people, dear Robert,” whispered she, 


“but we do not set them a good example, or try to teach them 


what is right. Papa and mamma laugh at me, and so do you. I 
fear I am in advance of my age,” concluded she, with a sigh. 

“When will you come to set us a good example at Drimrath, 
fair Alice? You shall make what reforms there you please. 
But Alice,” and he looked at her more attentively, “ you have 
pardoned me for my misdemeanour of last night, but you are still 

rave. What is the matter with you?” 

“Such a foolish thing, Robert—a presentiment of coming 
evil, which I cannot shake off. I have had it for weeks, but 
to-day it is tenfold stronger than ever. There is surely some 

‘dreadful misfortune hanging over us. I wish I could keep 
mamma and you in sight all day.” 

“ Oh, you silly Alice! Which of us does it threaten ?” 

“ My fears point most to you. Stay with me, dear.” 

“I should not need twice asking if it were not for the 
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cursed drill at Tarna. That reminds me, I must be off at 
once.” 

«“ How do you go?” ; 

«J drive black Jenny in the gig. She’s a lady who 477 
ciates Tullymore agp ras highly, and it’s likely enough she'll 
caper going off, for she’s never quite sober leaving you, Alice. 
She'll be in the plight I was in last night; your father treats 
us both too well. Eh?” j 

Alice laughed, as she was expected to do, at his very innocent 
little joke, although she had heard it about twenty times before. 
Black Jenny always left Tullymore in wonderful heart, and had 
once thrown her rider in sight of his lady-love’s window. “ Put 
me out of your head, but take care of yourself,” continued Robert, 
when he had done chuckling.. “ You frightened me a minute 
ago, you looked so scared.” 

S gi thinking of my dream. I dreamt there was a coffin 
brought in and laid upon the hall table, and my sister Ann and 
I were standing one at its head and the other at its foot. The 
coffin was open, and we could see the corpse within, but the 
face was always changing. First it was yours, then mamma's, 
then yours again, and I awoke weeping for you both. I felt 
all the time, that the calamity was in some unexplained way 
connected with the drunken revels of the night. It was a sad 

and makes me long to keep you near me, If you. could 
but cross the ferry with us, to visit the Murrays, we are going 
immediately. Mamma is dressing now. Ah! here she is, in 
the famous green brocade.” 

“The finest woman but one in the north of Ireland,” cried 
her son-in-law elect, gallantly kissing Mrs, O’Hara’s hand. 

The old lady did small credit to his taste as far as beauty 
went, but she had all the briskness and vigour that her daughter 
seemed to want, and evidently enjoyed her existence eonaaiie. 

“ Alice thinks something dreadful is going to happen to one 
of us to-day, madam,” said Mr. Young. “I have given her my 
word to keep a tight rein on Jenny; and she need not have 
any fears on your account, I fancy; you look as if you might 
outlive us all.” 

“Tl dance at your wedding, I promise you, Bob. I never 
felt less like death in my life. You must not heed Alice, for 
she’s a perfect nest of fancies. But we should be off, and I 
cannot get Mr. O’Hara to dress; there he is raging and storming 

about the house. The servants exceeded last night, it seems, and 
he cannot find a man to harness the horse, or drive us to the ferry.” 


“Our example,” murmured Alice, so low that Mr. Young 
alone heard her. 
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A curious scene was taking place down-stairs, and the master’s 
stentorian voice, pitched in a high, wrathful key, was borne up 
t h the drawing-room windows. i 

- t! not one of these confounded rascals fit to do a 
hand’s turn this morning! You, Biddy, cook, can you tell me 
where Huey M‘Bride’s hiding ?” 

“Och, yer honour, sure the poor boy was overtook after the 
party. It was just the wee drop he got did it. Sorry an’ sad 
wad he be to affront you.” 

“ Don’t you dare to make excuses for him,” cried the 
in a paroxysm of indignation. “A nice, creditable sweetheart 
you've picked up, Biddy Boyle; but he shall pack out of - 
more this very day, as sure as my name’s Andrew O’Hara. ! 
there you are,” and the old gentleman made a sudden rush into 
the stable after a retreating figure, and dragged forth Huey, 
who was making a feeble attempt to go about his work as usual, 
and look as if nothing were wrong with him. 

“ You're drunk, sir,” said his master, shaking him violently. 

“ Drunk, yer honour? Is it me?” asked Huey, in a tone of 
innocent and virtuous surprise. “I’m not drunk, sir. Sorry Td 
be to anger you and offend you that way. It’s a poor thi 
you'd even sich a thing to a decent boy fra’ the county Derry. 

“ Hold your tongue, sir, and go harness the grey, if you can, 
If I had any one . 2 to drive me to the ferry, you should leave 
my service this instant.” 

“‘ Dear papa,” called Alice, from the window, “don’t go to- 
day, please don’t go to-day.” 

“ My dear, what a shocking coward you are,” said her mother, 
* ‘‘T wonder you are not ashamed to go on so before Robert. If 

you are afraid, I suppose you may stay at home.” | 

“No, no! If there be any danger in our path to-day, mother, 
you shall not go into it without me.” 


i. 


ALICE'S remonstrances were overruled, and the party left the 
hall door at Tullymore a short time afterwards, under Huey’s 
guidance, on their ill-fated expedition. Mr. Young drove off in 
his gig at the same moment, Mrs. O’Hara, in high spirits, calling 
after him to renew her promise of dancing at his wedding. 

The old gentleman was keeping stern watch over Huey, who 
was becoming talkative and defiant, and Alice, whose pale face 
was turned away from her lover, was gazing at the heavy 
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clouds hanging over Tullymore, and fancying them like a funeral 


Mr. Young turned to look after the car, but black Jenny soon 
required all his attention, and he forgot the slight misgivings 
with which he had taken leave of his friends. 

Mrs. O'Hara and Alice were seated on the side of the car 
facing Lough Barra. Perhaps there is not a more wildly beau- 
tiful drive im all Ireland than that winding, hilly road, with 
heather-covered mountains rising in bold ranges on the one hand, 
and the clear lake on the other. 

Mr. O’Hara’s fields sloped down to the water’s edge, where 
the herons stood fishing; his sheep and cattle were grazing on 
the islands; he was able to look on the whole scene with the 
pleasant interest arising from possession. 

“ T wonder whether the country about Drimrath is as fine as 
this, Alice,” said Mrs. O'Hara. 

“J wish you had seen it, mother,” replied her daughter wist- 
fully. Iam so sorry you have never seen it yet. Why did you 
not come with papa and me when we went there ?” 

“ All in good time, my dear. You'll treat me well when I go 
to visit you, won't you ?” 

Alice’s answer was a caress, so much warmer than usual, that 
her mother looked at her with a puzzled smile. She was wont 
to be undemonstrative and cold, but a change had come over 
her, as though she could not show Mrs. O'Hara love enough ; 
and she kept her arm round her for the rest of the journey, with 
a curious protecting clasp. 

The first part of the way was safely accomplished, thanks to 
Mr. O'Hara, for Huey had driven so furiously down the first hill 
that his master had snatched the reins from him. 

He was rather a hindrance than a help to the ferryman and 
his son, in the business of unharnessing the grey, and getting 
him and the car on board the ferry-boat; but it was done at 
last, and they were off. 

“It’s a good five mile of .a drive to Mr. Murray’s, your 
honour,” observed Ned Daly the ferryman, settling himself for a 
gossip with his passengers,. as he took the oar. “Mr. James 
Murray's aye coming down to the shore to see if I ha’ Miss Alice 
Wi me. Sure it’s no to see ould Ned he comes sae constant.” 

“He needna, then, Ned,” interposed the graceless Huey, in 
~ — tone, “Miss Alice wouldna look at him at all, 
at all! 

“ Hold your tongue, you rascal,” shouted Mr. O’Hara, incensed 
afresh at the culprit’s audacity ; “if you dare to speak again, I’ll 
pitch you into the Lough.” 

F2 
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Mrs. O’Hara entreated her husband to take no notice, as he 
might see that Huey was not himself, and she was really afraid 
of an accident. The least movement might upset the boat, so 
she began to talk to Ned, in hopes of diverting Mr. O’Hara’s 
attention. 

“T dare say you have heard that Miss Alice is about to leave 
us, Ned, and this is probably the last time you will row her over 
the Lough; she is going to be married to Mr. Young, of 
Drimrath.” 

“ God bless her, wherever she goes. It wad be a nice gentle- 
man, indeed, that wad be deserving o’ weer ain Miss Alice. 
What kind is Mr. Young, ma’am ?” 

“Well, Ned, he is greatly liked in his own country, I believe, 
and——” 

“‘ Hoot, hoot, man,” interrupted Huey, with a provoking laugh, 
“ néver mind the mistress. I'll tell ye what sort he is. He'sa 
little bit o’ a man, an unsignified wee crathure, that’s just what 
he is.” | 

“Take that, you impudent rascal!” cried Mr. O'Hara, goaded 
to fury, raising the whip to strike him. The blow fell short of 
Huey, and struck the horse instead. 

The animal began to kick and plunge, and almost before they 
had time to perceive their danger, the boat was overturned, and 
the whole party struggling in the water. 

It was a horrible moment. One wild shriek of terror, and all 
was still. The old ferryman had fallen under the boat: his son, 
a young lad unable to swim, was clinging to the oars, Huey 
was making his way to the shore, from which they were about 
three hundred yards distant, and Mr, O’Hara was waiting (a 
dread waiting) until his wife and daughter should rise. 

He was a good swimmer. Could he save them both? — . 

They rose to the surface at the same moment. Mrs. O’Hara’s 

en dress floated near him; he was almost touching it. He 

ad already caught her in one arm, when he saw his daughter’s 
white face turning towards him, her hands stretched out to him. 
His beautiful Alice, the pride and joy of his declining years, the 
hope of another ancient line, must she perish? But his dear 
wife, the faithful sharer of all his joys and cares? Could he save 


both? No, no! he well knew it would be impossible. Only an 
instant to choose between them, but in that fleeting instant the 
unfortunate old man suffered anguish such as thousands live and 
die without experiencing. 

The awful choice was made. He drew the slender figure of 
his daughter towards him, and swam with her to shore. 

Alice was safe upon the bank, and her father, faint and ex- 
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hausted, was breasting the treacherous waves again in search of 
his wife. | 

In vain, in vain was the search! No trace of the poor lady 
was to be discovered: she had sunk to rise no more. Mr. 
Q’Hara swam round and round the spot where he had seen her 
last, but at length the instinct of self-preservation made him 


- turn towards the shore. 


Huey, the cause of all, had by this time called assistance. 
Alice was carried to the nearest cabin, and all the poor people 
could do was done for her. Her restoration to consciousness was 
terrible. 

“ Mamma!” she cried, “ where, where is mamma?” 

“My Alice,” replied the wretched old man, “there was no help 
but mine, and I could not save you both.” 

“You should have saved her, papa. Oh, why did not you let 
me sink? I wish I were dead! lw, mamma, mamma,” 
and she was almost choked by a frantic burst of tears, 

The great kitchen at Tullymore was crowded with poor people 
come to show their respect to the dead lady, and their wane 
with the sorrowing family. A barrel of whisky was on tap for 
the refreshment of all comers, bundles of pipes, and heaped-u 
es of cut tobacco were provided, and the wide, old-fas eo 

itchen grate was piled with turf. 

A motley assembly gathered round it; men in long frieze 
coats, and brogues, and grey worsted stockings, and women in 
their homespun petticoats and scarlet cloaks. 

To do them justice, there was much kind, and even delicate 
feeling shown. No loud voices reached that part of the house 
where “the master,” and “ Miss Alice” were prostrated by their 
terrible grief. 

Of course the tragedy was well discussed. Alice’s inquiry for 
her mother on recovering from her swoon, and Mr. O'Hara's 
answer, were commented upon in awe-stricken whispers. © 

The — opinion was that Mr. O’Hara had been right in 
saving his daughter, who had, in all human probability, a long 
and prosperous life before her, rather than the mother, whose 
course was nearly run. But they pitied him exceedingly, and 
prophesied that he would never get over it, as the servants who 
went up-stairs from time to time brought them accounts of how he 
was “taking on.” He and his daughters (for Mrs. Humphries 
had arrived) were trying to comfort one another in the room 
next that in which Mrs. O’Hara lay so quiet; and thus the days 
wore round to that before the funeral. 

The daughters had seen their mother laid in her coffin, and 
were alone with her, gazing their last at her calm face, when Mr. 
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aa entered. There were no facilities for communication 
with those at a distance such as we have in these days, and he 
had not been able to reach his poor bride any sooner. 

He was rushing towards her, when the remembrance of her 
dream, thus fearfully fulfilled, struck a chill through him; and 
he stood still staring at the coffin, with the two motionless figures 
at either end. 

“Oh, Robert, Robert!” cried Alice, throwing herself into his 


arms, “ it is my dream come true.” 


No more revels took place in the old house at Tullymore. 
Soon after the funeral, Mr. O’Hara and his daughter turned their 
backs upon it for ever. The old man lived with Alice and her 
husband at Drimrath, and dying at a very advanced age, was 
buried with the Youngs. 

He is described by the few old people who now remember him, 
as having been “a cheery, pleasant old gentleman, very fond ot 
Mr. and Mrs. Young’s children.” So we may hope he forgot his . 
grief in a great measure. One thing is certain, neither he nor 
Alice ever saw Tullymore again. Alice led a long and useful 
- life at Drimrath. Her tombstone tells how she fed the hungry, 
and clothed the naked, and died regretted by all. I read the 
inscription some years ago: it is now hardly legible; but if it 
spoke truth, her name is inscribed in certain imperishable records, 
of which time is powerless to obliterate a letter. 

Robert presented his Alice, soon after their marriage, with a 
locket or medallion, containing her mother’s hair at one side, and 
on the other a paintiug representing the coffin on a table, with 
Alice and her sister Ann standing at either end. Round the 
edge are the words, “‘ Though lost to sight, to memory dear.” 

his quaint old relic often graces the neck of a great-great- 
grand-daughter of Alice O’Hara. 

A party of the old lady’s descendants went to visit the property 
at Tullymore last year, and were rowed across Moross Ferry by 
a son of the lad who was saved by clinging to the oars. He had 
no idea who we were when he told us the story, pointing out the 
spot where Mrs. O’Hara sank. I was rallied by the rest of the 
party for my gravity ; for Ned Daly had told the tale so graphi- 
cally, that a kind of gloom like Lough Barra mist seemed to 
wrap me round. Yet it was a foolish thing to let oneself be 
saddened by the sorrows of those who have been at rest so long. 
What care they now for the grief suffered a hundred years ago! 
aoe little as our present griefs will trouble us a hundred years 

ce. 
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CHILDREN PLAYING ON THE SHORE. 


Just before the sunset, 
In the hours of even; 
Just before the twilight 
Veils her face with blushes, 
On the horizon, westward, 
Richly interweaven, 
Amber, gold, and ’ 
From the Day-God flushes : 
And the air refreshin 
Breathes from off the ocean, 
As upon the low beach 
Beat the pulses tidal, 
Curling clear as crystal, 
With a gliding motion, 
Shining in its beauty, 
Glitt’ring like a bridal. 


Lo, the children playing 
On the silv’ry sands ; 
Picking up. white pebbles 

With their tiny hands ; 
Little, worthless pebbles, 
Yet each one to them 


Precious as rare jewel 
In a diadem. 


Watch them, earnest, digging, 
With their wooden spades; 
Forming sand-built houses, 
Mimic, frail blockades. 
So as age advances, 
Men form great designs, 
That are quickly scattered 
By Time’s waves and winds. 


List their merry prattle 
Ringing with delight, 
Every little pleasure 
Doth their hearts excite. 
Hither, thither, straying 
Like young birds set free, 
Not a gfimpee of sadness, 
All is bright they see. 









Children Playing on the Shore. 


They heed not the sunset 
Glorious and sublime ; 
Their lives are but dawning 
On the shoals of Time: 
Time, for them, is Present, 
Nought beyond they dream, 
They're re like lilies floating 
On life’s tranquil stream. 


“ those ron ew 

a at their ’ 

Ona prized wah teilles 
Just as much as they ; 

Once, like them, no sorrow 
Seared our brows with pain ; 
Once our thoughts were taintless, 

Once no aching brain. 


Now our hearts are troubled, 
Each day brings its care ; 
Oh, those joyous children, 
Would like them we were. 
Those dear days of childhood, 
Could we call them back, 
Who would wish to wander 
From their peaceful track? 


Who would yearn for riches, 
Toil for transient fame, 
That vain glitt’ring bauble, 
Ending with—a name ? 
Ending, ‘when o’erwearied 
Hearts have lost desire, 
Ending when the last sound 
Vibrates on life’s lyre ? 


Yes, I love those children 
Sporting on the shore, 

The Great Master loved sucl: 
In the days of yore; 

Took them to His bosom, 
Spoke the sweet decree, 

* Suffer little children 
To come unto Me.” 


T. J. OusELEY. 














NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


NEW FRENCH NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 


TE moral and political disquiet of France has had little effect 
upon literature. e genius of the country, once so bellicose, is 
becoming daily more mercantile, literary, and practical. That 
France will not remain quiet under its present afflictions and 
humiliations, no one doubts; but whilst abidiig an opportunity 
that may not present itself for a long time yet, her vivacious 
intellects are, when not engaged in political or military contro- 
versies, busy alike in the field of belles-lettres, of history, phi- 
losophy, and fiction. 

It will not perhaps be uninteresting to our readers to inform 
them as to what has been done worthy of notice in the more 

pular branches of literature. Among all the well-known names, 
iM Paul Féval stands foremost for productiveness, if not for talent. 
His “ Quai de la Ferraille” is a real romance of the old school. 
The epoch is the earlier part of the reign of Louis XIV., when 
Paris was almost at the mercy of the great Coésre, King of Argot, 
and of Thunes, Duke of Egypt, bands of malefactors, with whom 
most are now familiar from Victor Hugo’s popular romance. The 
story concerns three inheritors of an ancient family of Bearn—the 
noble family of Grailly. These three claimants are no less per- 
sonages than the Captal de Buch, a title renowned from the Ja 8 
ofthe Black Prince; Grailly la Taupe, or “the mole;”’ and De 
Lescon, a gargonof the good old type, equally pointedly surnamed 
“Flamberge,” or “the torch.” This lamberge, without a coat 
of mail or a sou in his pocket, is a serio-comic hero. He saves the 
lives of the two children of his uncle, the Captal de Buch, amidst 
a hundred perils and dangers; he fights like a lion against the band 
of “Féroces,” organised by Grailly la Taupe and Mariotte la 
Basquaise, a natural daughter of the prefect of police, Nicolas de 
la Reynie. Emigrating to America, he becomes a buccaneer, and 
then returning to his own country, snubs the Grand Monarque, kills 
his father’s assassin, Grailly la Taupe, at the very moment that the 
latter is about to poison Henrietta of England, and finally marries 
his cousin, Agénor de Buch, and becomes sole heritor of the Grailly 
pro ty. One of the best characters in this wild romance is that 
of the Dame de Saintis, a kind of Don Quixote in petticoats, who 
wears enormous spectacles upheld by prongs of iron, and translates 
Livy in doggerel French rhymes. 
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The “ Cavalier Fortune” or fortunate cavalier, according to the 
ideas of the same author, is indebted for his successes, as well as 
for his pains and penalties, to his likeness to the Duke of Richelieu, 
the greatest libertine of the eighteenth century. A soldier of 
fortune at the onset, he is commissioned to Madrid to bring back 
certain papers having reference to the conspiracy of Cellamare; he 
kills one of his competitors on the way, is subsidised by the 
Duchess of *Maine, intrigues at court and in the city, 1s beaten 
and wounded by sundry “gentilshommes,” who mistake him for 
a greater personage in disguise, loses his money, goes to sleep in a 
hole and wakes up beside a corpse, spends a month in the-prison 
of the Chitelet, makes his [escape, and becomes finally prosperous, 
and, it is to be supposed, happy. | 

“Maman Léo” is an episode of the interminable siory of the 
“Habits-Noirs,” also by Paul Féval. We have the usual per- 
sonages, the apocryphal Louis XVII., the wonderful detective 
Lecog, Toulonnais-l’Amitié, Echalot, Remy d’Arx, and the Pére 
—the old man of unlimited powers, and the father of crimes ever 
unpunished. M. Paul Feéval is taken to task for abusing the 
mystery of the “ Habits-Noirs” as much as Ponson de Terrail has 
the incarnations of Rocambole. 

Maman Marquis, the heroine of the “Tache Rouge,” is in 
every respect a preferable person to Maman Léo. This _ lady, 
who keeps an excellent pension bourgeoise in the Rue Dauphine, 
for the benefit of students, is no other than Constance-Angéle 
Lamiral de Thiais, Marquise de Saint-Pierre d’Agave. Ruined 
in her fortune, and her honour sullied by the Baron Chauffour, a 
parvenu who preys upon the blood of his victims, Maman Marquis 
has only one object in view, that of avenging her murdered 
daughter, rehabilitating her name, exposing the infamous 
Chauffour, and restoring her fortune to her grand-daughter. 
She works at this great and difficult enterprise with the greatest 
apparent indifference, and yet with the most profound and 
energetic resolve. ‘The development of the plan for action 
thus traced by herself is ~aniek out with great skill, and if the 
story is more moral than its predecessor, it is not the less 
dramatic. 

M. Ernest Serret has treated of the “ Rancunes des Femmes, 
an inexhaustible theme. He has, however, treated it in only one 
of its phases, that of the hostility borne by women towards those 
men who have not married them. The story of Edouard Dervilliers, 
a studious young man, the two daughters of M. de la Verpilliére, 
and of the gallant Chevalier Anatole de Pontécourt, is at the best 
a satire, and that not a very effective one. 

The ever juvenile Jules Janin is as full of life, animation, and 
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malice as ever in his “Petits Romans d’Aujeurd’hui.” The 
«“ Revenant,” “La Mi-Caréme d’un Convalescent,” “ Bicétre 
Eventre,” are so many chef-d’ceuvres of their kind. But of all 
these tales, “Ia Douane et ’Amour,” a kind of romantic olla 

odrida; in which Pius VII., Napoleon I., Dupaty, Girodet, 
Dolnet, the Vicomte d’Arlincourt, and M. Boucher de Perthes, 
the most incongruous personages, in the most incongruous country 
in the world, are made to figure, is by far the best. | 

M. Victor Cherbuliez, who has hitherto distinguished himself 
by sketches, which, when not purely eng “ee are rather psycho- 
logical studies than narratives, as in his “ Prince Vitale,” “Comte 
Kostia,” and “Prosper Randoce,” has at last produced a work 
with action and movement in it. It is entitled “ L’Aventure de 
Ladislas Bolski,” and relates the story of the grandson of a traitor 
to the Polish cause, and the son of a coward. Ladislas was care- 
fully educated by his mother in utter ignorance of all that related 
to Poland. Like a true Bolski, he, however, precipitates himself 
headlong into the vortex of Parisian life. But he is snatched 
from destruction by Tronsko, a teacher of languages, the very in- 
carnation of patriotism, a man austere almost to ferocity, and who, 
perceiving the enthusiastic nature of his pupil, submits him, before 
permitting him to serve his country, to the experiences of study 
and travel. lLiadislas is, however, no sooner in Switzerland than 
he falis in bondage toa calculating Russian lady—the Countess de 
Lievitz. ‘Tronsko, the Mentor of this Polish Telemachus, tears 
him from the unworthy connexion, and sends him on a mission 
into the very heart of Pubod, Ladislas, ever dominated by the 
passion of the moment, and therefore as ready for good deeds as 
for evil, starts disguised as a hairdresser, but he betrays himself, 
and falls into the hands of the Russian police. His evil genius 
presents itself in his dungeon in the person of the countess, on her 
way from St. Petersburg, having obtained his pardon on condition 
that he shall renounce his country. The victim signs the fatal 
bond upon an assurance that the heartless woman will meet him 
in a week’s time at Geneva, but she deceives him, and sends her 
maid. Here follows a guid pro quo, in which M. Victor Cherbuliez, 
from whose pen better things might have been expected, fairly 
enters into rivalry with M. Pigault-Lebrun. At last, Bolski and 
the countess are both committed to the depths of the lake of 
Geneva, whither the work itself might not have been consigned, 
but for that nocturnal comedy so fatal to its acceptance. 

M. Antonin Rondelet, having in view the important yet often 
overlooked fact, that novels and romances may as much affect 
conduct in life as the most moral books, uses this pleasant mode of 
conveying lessons to great advantage. His “Memoires d’un 
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Homme de Monde” and “Le Lendemain du Mariage” are well 
known upon this score, and he has recently produced a new 
bouquet of literary flowerets, under the title of “L’Idéal, Le 
de Plaire, L’Oreille de la Grande Mére, La Tache d’Encre 
sur le Parquet, Un Volume de M. de Voltaire,” in which each 
flower has its own aroma, and each tale its own peculiar 
physiognomy. Claire de Tournel, a coquette, and Anne d’Auray, 
a pedant, are evidently written to warn young persons of the perils 
that encompass them as such, The Baronne d’'Ideville, who is so 
happy in her own married life that she wants to marry the whole 
human race, is a more amusing than novel sketch. . 

MM. Jouveaux und Bayvet have been labouring to introduce 
the celebrated German story-teller, M. Paul Heyse, to the French 
by a-translation of “La Rabbiata,” a touching narrative couched 
in a style distinguished by its sobriety, neatness, and vivacity, and 

d of interest enough to cast the voluminous novels of the 
Zaccones, the Boulaberts, the Clémence Roberts, and tutti quant, 
into the realms of oblivion. 

Madame Raoul de Navery’s “Saphir la Ninivite” revives the 
history of young Tobias, and attempts to reconstruct the mysterious 
_ grandeur of ancient Oriental civilisation and of the old Persian 
magi. It even contains a beautiful canticle, the “ Chant des Roses 
de Saaron,” but such resuscitations seldom awaken the interests of 
modern realistic readers. 

“La Main Morte,” by the same author, had a much greater 
success. It is a Brabancon legend of the sixteenth century, the 
chief actors in which are the Duke Henry of Brabant, and the 
daughter of a poor image-maker, who allows herself to be mutilated, 
rather than the tomb of her father should be profaned. Madame 
de Navery quotes Maltheu’s “ De Nobilitate,” Rapsaet’s “Analyse 
historique des Droits des Belges,” and Defalqz’s “ Ancien Droit de 
Belgique,” in proof of the possible veracity of such a legend, and 
that the right of main-morte was at times so cruelly enforced. 

Madame Raoul de Navery, although admittedly a moral writer, 
does not occupy the same place in Catholic estimation as Mes- 
dames Etienne Marcel, Mathilde Bourdon, Dorothée de Boden, 
and Zenaide Fleuriot. “ Juliette,” “Le Nid d’Hirondelles,” and 
“ Un Noble Coeur,” of the first, and “ Scénes de la Vie Sociale” of 
the second, are specimens of what is most praiseworthy in exemplar 
literature. 

“La Vengeance d’une Morte,” by la Comtesse de Bassanville, 
and “ La Force des Faibles,” have a certain aristocratic flavour 
about them, and there can be no question as to purity of intentions, 
but this does not suffice. It requires now-a-days to know how to 
interest and to please. Madame de Bassanville has depicted the 
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terrible struggle of the “ Bleus” and the “ Chouans” in Brittany 
at the time of the Revolution, with much skill, but such descrip- 
tions will not bear comparison with those .contained in the 
« Ensorcelée ” of M. Barbey d’Aurevilly. 

The author of “ Louis et Abella” possesses what is rarely met 
with among French novelists, since the days of Chateaubriand and 
Lamarttine, a lively sense of the beauties of nature. Few have 
more ably depicted the burning slopes of Roussillon, the rocky 
recesses of the Canigon, the sterile Albéres, and the neighbouring 
shores of the Mediterranean. | 

, The Abbé Bayle continues in his “ Thalie” his dramatic studies 
of early Christianity here struggling against Arianism, as in his 
«Perle d’Antioche” it first combated a rude and licentious paganism, 
Monseigneur Gaume narrates in his “Suéma” the history of a 
negress saved from being buried alive, when only ten years of age, 
by a young chasseur of the island of Bourbon. 

The Marquis de Roys has long since devoted his ere to uphold- 
ing the due observance of the Sabbath. His new work, “ Nouvelles 
de Dimanche,” is devoted to the same object. The best sketches 
are La Légende de Saint Christophe and La Mort d’un Solitaire. 
“ Lucien de Seillan,” by M. A. Marc, apparently a pseudonym, 
is a well-told novel, having also an excellent moral purpose in 
view. : | 

The “ Campagnes d’un Volontaire Royaliste” were carried on 
under Zumalacarréguy, and like most old soldier’s reminiscences, 
are too replete with suffering to be pleasant reading, but the 
“ Memoires du Troupier Chapusot,” by M. Gobillon, are of a quite 
different character. The trooper in question is another Jerome 
Paturot, always seeking to better his position, and the recital of 
the attempts made to bring about this amelioration are exceedingly 
amusing, 


THE GOVERNMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


Among the various attempts that have been made to present to 
the public a connected history of the events that followed upon the 
revolution of the 4th of September, written with that impartiality, 
which is even yet rendered almost impossible by the rancour of 
individuals and parties, and the violence of passions, that of M. 
Valfrey takes precedence, It is entitled “ Histoire de la Diplo- 
matie du Gouvernement de la Défense Nationale,” and the first 
and second parts have as yet only been published. 

The work, however, as far as it has gone, possesses incontestable 
merits. The author discusses the errors of Imperialism without 
any of the violent antipathy so loudly proclaimed by ultra-repub- 
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licans. He also fully appreciates the good intentions of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the National Defence, whilst he 
does not at the same time hesitate to expose its short-comings and 
errors. He does justice even to General Trochu, lying as he does 
under the accusation—extraordinary as applied to a Breton—of a 
want of chivalry, if not something worse, towards the Empress. 
He does not cover M. Gambetta with invectives, but is quite 
willing to give him credit for whatever there is that is patriotic 
in his conduct, and he admires M. Thiers, but without flattering 
him, and on the contrary permitting to himself a great deal of that 
reticence and reserve, which render it impossible that a French- 
man should -write a perfectly impartial history at the present 
moment. 

M. Valfrey declares that “truth and justice command us to 
admit that in the domain of diplomacy, the Government ‘of the 
4th of September made much fewer innovations than in any other, 
and that, with a very few exceptions, it did nothing but what was 
sensible, correct, and patriotic.” He explains this by showing 
that the diplomatic “personel” was not so much affected as it was in 
other administrations. Government in this matter “ held its own 
against the empty recriminations of the clubs and of the radical 
press, and refused to fill the diplomatic posts of France with a 
‘personel de fantaisie.’” It is enough that the country: was 
supposed to be able to evoke strategy and demagogic adminjstra- 
tion, as a German philosopher does his notion of a camel, out of 
his own consciousness. 

The merit of resistance to the claims of demagogues is given to 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and especially to the - eben 
whom he sent to Tours, the Comte de Chandordy. Even M. 
Gambetta is credited upon this point with having resisted the 
temptations of friendship to make an irruption into this reserved 
domain. But adds M. Valfrey, “ If. France preserved its honour 
abroad, she could not maintain eithér her influence or her credit. 
No consideration succeeded in dragging the powers from the 
systematic neutrality which was imposed upon them by M, de 

ismarck, and most of them refused to recognise the new French 
Government.” 

M. Valfrey ridicules the pretended alliance of the Empire with 
Russia, which was to have guaranteed territorial integrity in case 
of reverse, and shows that it was nothing but the expression of a 
powerless sympathy, which has been since renewed without bring- 
ing about any better results. 

He next blames the men of the 4th of September for not 
having abandoned Paris after its investment, leaving there only, 
as in all besieged places, a simple governor. This was, he says, 
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the advice given by Gambetta, whose colleagues contented them- 
selves with sending to Tours an incapable triumvirate, who soon 
became the laughing-stock of the world. 

The writer passes rapidly over the details of the negotiations 

ed at Fernéres, but he enters more minutely into those of 

. Thiersyat the courts of Europe. Whilst doing every justice 
to the patriotism of “ the illustrious statesman,” he cannot help 

inting out that there was an incompatability of character 
oo M. Thiers himself and the mission which he had to fulfil, 
Whilst desirious of justifying its title, the Government of the 
Hotel de Ville was chiefly occupied at first in giving a vigorous 
impulse to the national defence; M. Thiers, on the contrary, was by 
the turn of his mind induced to consider France incapable, in the 
absence of all preparation, of continuing a struggle in which an 
army made prisoners of at Sedan, and another shut up in Metz, 
could take a part. Now such was not at that time the general 
‘feeling in France; resistance appeared to be a duty to all, and 

would not have been accepted upon the hard terms imposed 
y Prussia. 

M. Valfrey also avers that the negotiations for an armistice, 
opened at Versailles towards the end of October, only failed 
through the duplicity of the German chancellor. But strange to 
say, M. Thiers returned to Tours and said nothing to the delegates 
as to the spirit and military resources of Paris, no more than he 
did to the Government .of Paris as to the armies that had been 
organised in the provinces or of the offensive movements that were 
about to be entered upon by General d’Aurelle, so that the result 
was a total want of understanding between the two Governments 
and the existence of reciprocal suspicions, which M. Thiers, if he 
lives long enough, may in his turn be called upon to explain. 

The disaster of Orléans followed quickly upon the ephemeral 
success at Coulmiers, and M. Valfrey argues that the real moment 
for entering upon a negotiation was the 5th of December, the day 
upon which M.de Moltke made most reasonable overtures to the 
Government of Paris. Paris had made a glorious, if a fruitless 
sortie, on the Marne; the provinces still struggled with honour, 
without, being completely exhausted ; Prussia was becoming weary 
of @ resistance which cost time and men. The opportunity pre- 
sented itself, if not of concluding a definite peace, of at least 
negotiating a suspension of arms which would have permitted 
regular elections to be proceeded with. M,. Jules Favre was in 
favour of such a course of proceeding, but he was not seconded by 
any of his colleagues, whilst General Trochu spoke strongly in 
favour of continuing-the war a outrance. General Trochu, although 
he has since declared that he never believed in the defence of 
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Paris as a military operation, at that time maintained that victo 
was certain for the army of Paris, and that the conditions in whi 
it was placed were superior to all the means of resistance of the 
Prussians. An attempt at mediation made by the Pope, but in 
vain, and a few “ ere ” of no importance, brought the 
first pliase of the diplomatic history of the Franco-German war to 
aconclusion. 

M. Valfrey devotes a chapter to the denunciation by Russia of 
the treaty of 1856, and to the conferences that ensued in London, 
and he expresses his regret that Government did not take advan- 
tage of the opportunity of pleading the cause of France in some 
kind of European congress. The second part of this remarkable 
work ends here. The third will be devoted to the Capitulation of 
Paris, the Armistice, the Treaty of Versailles, the Insurrection of 


the 18th of March, and the Treaty of Frankfort. 


AN EXPLANATION. 


“Madame von Oppen begs leave to state, that in consequence 
of-a review of her arly entitled ‘ No Fatherland,’ in the June 
number of this periodical, she has been subjected to annoyance 
on the part of some officious persons who have coupled her identity 
with that of the heroine of her book. 

“While Madame von Oppen denies the identity, she, at the 
same time, wishes to state that the reviewer was justified in his 
inference, seeing that the latter part of the second volume 
justifies the roan “he in coming to such conclusions, unless it is 
borne in mind that according to the rules of literary art, the 
author is merely the narrator of anything in the autobiographical 
form of speech which the hero or herome of any book has to 
say. 
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tions, &c, Constituting a Book of Permanent Reference—in fact, a Contemporary Chord 


History. 


Price Five Shillings, imperial octavo. 


Published at ‘‘ The Suburban Press” Office, 22, St. Stephen’s Road, Shepherd’s Bush, Lond 
W., to which all orders should be sent. 





GLENFIELD 


STARCH 5's; 
Her Majesty’ S Lanadl 
‘ Iv THERE ARE ANY LADIES who have not yet used thee GLENFIELD STARCH. 


they are respectfully solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out the direct 
printed on every package ; and if this is done, 


They will say, like the Queen’s Laundress, 


IT IS THE FINEST STARCH THEY EVER USED. 
When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH, see that you get! 


AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED FOR THE SAKE OF EXTRA PROFIT 
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BOSCOBEL HOUSE, FROM THE FRONT, 





